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From Hyde Park Corner to Piccadilly. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD. 


Author of “ The Life of George IV.,” “ Kings and Queens of an Hour,” “ Never 
Forgotten,” §c. 


PART THE SECOND. 


Few of the existing generation suppose that Trafalgar Square 
was ever an open space. Yet, within the memory of elderly 
men, there were royal stables where the fountains now play, 
and a number of mean houses covered the ground. It is, no 
doubt, a fine Place, and is really the centre of London: the ty- 
pical view. It is as the market-place in a foreign town; but it 
might be vastly improved. First, the basins of the fountains are 
quite out of proportion to the space, and dwarf the whole. These 
should be a third of the size. Next, a flight of steps, as at the Duke 
of York’s column, should descend in the centre, from the street 
in front of the National Gallery. This would carry the eye on, 
and give a monumental air. Then the unnecessary row of stone 
pillars should be taken away. I fancy, too, a few beds, with stone 
vases, and stone or marble statues would improve it. 

I was once infinitely recreated by receiving a letter from a simple 
rural schoolmaster of literary tastes, who had never left his native 
village. He wound up his letter by this speech: “I sometimes 
fancy you, of an evening, sitting under the broad shade of the trees 
within Trafalgar Square, enjoying the scent of the flowers.” He 
was, as may be conceived, from this touch, a simple creature, after 
the Vicar of Wakefield pattern. Yet there was not to be such 
foolishness in his speech, after all, for within the last few years 
trees have been planted along the kerb-stone from the square. 
The great hotel, at the corner, “The Grand,” marks the com- 
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mencement of a new era in London hotel-keeping. Though for 
many years we had monster hotels in imitation of the original 
* Louvre,” such as the “ Langham,” “ Charing Cross,” etc., these 
are now antique, and represent an old system in design and ad- 
ministration. Things have marched or walked pretty considerably 
since those days. The new order requires brighter rooms, more 
space for meeting and communicating, and different arrangements. 
There are two other enormous hotels rising in the Avenue, one of 
which boasts that it will be the largest in Europe. It is rumoured 
that the ground rent of the “Grand” is alone nine thousand 
per annum, which is, however, largely repaid by the rent of the 
shops. It is also said that its apartments are somewhat cramped 
by a large number of resolute boarders, who came in at the open- 
ing, and hold the Grand to this hour. A floating population of a 
holiday kind of course pays better. The old Northumberland Lion 
now rears his tail defiant at Sion House, where he can be seen 
from the Thames. 

We can look down to Whitehall and see that rather interesting- 
looking mansion, Dover House, with its portico and domed hall. 
It is curious to think that should have been the subject of an ex- 
change between the Duke of York and its owner, Lord Melbourne, 
the former receiving another mansion in return. “One day,” says 
Mr. Torrens, “the Duke of York, a frequent guest at Piccadilly, 
complained to Lady Melbourne that he was tired of his residence 
at Whitehall; and that he longed for the possession of a house like 
hers, which he particul: irly admired. With her usual naiveté, 
she replied that she in her turn desired the opportunity of looking 
on the park every morning when she rose. His Royal Highness 
vowed that anything was possible to her; and recurring to the 
subject frequently, the Viscount, who at first treated the affair as 
a joke, and then as one of his wife’s unaccountable whims, was 
persuaded to consider seriously the feasibility of making the ex- 
change. The entrance stood some distance in from the street, 
and, to please its new occupant, a circular hall and portico were 
added by Holland soon after he had executed the colonnade in 
front of Carlton House for the Prince of Wales. Lord North, 
cheerful as ever, though grown quite blind, heard of the changes 
that were making, and said when they were described to him that 
“things were coming to a strange pass when the Duke of York 
was sent to the Round House, and the Heir Apparent to the 
Pillory.” Thenceforth the titles of the two mansions were simul- 
taneously transposed. The dwelling in Piccadilly was called York 
House, and subsequently the Albany; that in Whitehall took the 
name of its new proprietor, by which it was known during the rest 
of his life. The Admiralty, beyond the house, is notable for 
specimens of that costly cheese-sparing, which characterise govern- 
ment departments. The extraordinary portico will strike everyone ; 
and, it is stated, that the pillars were designed for something of 
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totally different dimensions, and were, as it were, “adapted” to 
the building, as being handy. There is in sight actually another 
specimen of the same treatment. The little columns which 
decorate or form the portico of the National Gallery erst formed 
the colonnade of Old Carlton House, and after that notorious 
building had been pulled down, were left lying in store, until, 
on the new gallery being entrusted to Wilkin, that hapless 
architect was required by the commissioner of works, or whatever 
functionary was in control, to fit in this “old stock” somehow— 
much as Mr. Crummles called upon his author to bring in his 
pump and washing tubs. Wilkin did so, and consigned himself 
and his work to the remarks of a scoffing posterity. In front of the 
Admiralty runs a shabby stone screen, with triremes, etc., and ex- 
traordinary wooden doors, that slide back. This, as can be seen, 
was fitted on by the “ Brothers Adam,” in the desperate hope of 
making the hideous building look a little dignified, but without 
any such result. It is surprising that a handsome front is not 
erected in lieu of the screen,thus making a complete quadrangular 
building, and gaining room, to say nothing of the good effect. But 
now the whole block up to Drummond’s bank is to be removed, 
and architects are busy with their computations for the erection 
of the new Naval and Military Offices. 

The Strand is, of course, the grand theatrical centre, for withiz 
half a mile may be counted no less than ten theatres—Toole’s, 
Adelphi, Alhambra, Vaudeville, Gaiety, Lyceum, Olympic, Opera 
Comique, Globe, Strand, with, a little to the rear, Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden. A short time ago “The Queen’s” would have 
completed the baker’s dozen. This proves that the best fitting 
and paying site is in this district, and accordingly every 
entrepeneur is eager to pitch his tent or booth there. It is not 
known, perhaps, that the Vaudeville was originally a club, con- 
verted to its present form. The Gaiety was a music hall. The 
Folly was “ rooms” of some kind, and Gatti’s well-known café was 
erst a gallery for marionettes, delineators, and the original 
“Oratory.” It is always surprising that Exeter Hall has not been 
purchased and turned into a grand theatre, but it has fallen to the 
other extreme—a Young Men’s Association. It is odd, too, that 
these houses should be chiefly on one side of the street ; towards 
the river there would seem to be more room. But these are 
mysteries. With all the improvements in design and decoration, 
the Lyceum remains the most architectural and elegant theatre 
in London. Its extent is very large, as may be conceived when 
it is stated that it has an entrance in each of the four streets 
which surround the great block in which it stands. It is laid out 
in the spacious style which great theatres require—with fine halls 
and apartments, an armoury, saloons, and foyer. Its portico in 
Wellington Street is imposing, and its hall approaches to the 
stails and boxes well contrived so as to give the air of space. All 
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this shows the touch of the good architect, though of course, 
owing to the little space they command, the moderns are placed 
at sad disadvantages. Of a Saturday night, when the crowded 
audiences from the various houses are being disgorged almost 
at the same time, the scene in the Strand is something amazing: 
for the last year or two the streets have become almost impassable 
—an admirable testimony to the administrative powers of 
arrangement of the police, who ccntrol the dozen lines of 
carriages and cabs, all waiting, or arriving from different directions. 
There is certainly no confusion, or a block might be expected. 
Holywell Street, unsavoury in its associations, has extenuating 
merits in the old bookstalls, where the bouquiniste is likely to 
meet much that will repay him. Its neighbourhood, Wych 
Street, is interesting as containing the genuine old framed 
houses, of which there are not many left in London now. These 
badly dilapidated but curious in pattern, overhang the pave- 
ment. A few years ago the whole street was filled with them 
from end to end. This remnant, however, is likely soon to be 
pulled down. In Holywell, many a curious old volume from the 
Sunderland or Townley libraries may be picked up for the pro- 
verbial song, and in Mr. Ridler’s shop I have many a time and oft 
secured a venerable tome—yet clean and speckless for its age 
—some noble specimen of antique printing, dated, say, of 1469, 
and putting to shame many of our boasted modern typographers. 
Catalogues are always entertaining, but in those of Ridler you can 
pick up dribblets of his knowledge as well as the book. 
Proceeding up Wellington Street, you are as certain to meet an 
actor as the Parisians say you are a white horse on the Pont Neuf. 
This street is, besides, sacred to the august Morning Post, to the 
Atheneum, Field, and other newspapers. Half way up is a pretty 
little office, small, but not inelegant, with a bowed editor’s room. 
This was erst the first abode of Household Words, and here 
of summer days sat Charles Dickens, busy with proofs, and giving 
cheery welcome to his contributors. As the gifted, genial editor 
came from the Charing Cross Station he almost invariably turned 
sharp out of the Strand, making for the retired back roads, 
through Maiden Lane, which so many men of letters fancy, 
under the idea that back and tortuous ways seem shorter than the 
long straight road. He passed by punctually and briskly along 
this favourite route, his little black bag in his hand. Now, All 
the Year Round has its home higher up, at the corner of York 
Street. The mention of Maiden Lane suggests the name of * Rule” 
and his oysters—a famous place in that department. Rule and 
his oysters have been known to many celebrated persons— 
Thackeray, Dickens, ete.—his two monstrous shells in the window. 
Old “ Rule’s ” was pulled down not long ago and rebuilt. It used 
to be recorded to the credit of “ Rule’s” that when there was a 
famine in oysters—or, rather, when prices were run up so extra- 
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vagantly, which is a different thing—Rule’s never varied. Not 
many streets away I once saw a crowd about an oyster shop, while 
a “gentleman ” within—so he was styled—was eating oysters for 
a wager; it is to be presumed “ against time,” as several were 
busy attending to his wants, opening as fast as they could. The 
performer merely gulped or swallowed each native. There was a 
pride about him as he went through his work before the public, 
his friends and backers encouraging, but to uninterested persons 
he supplied the beau ideal of the beast, and the bivalves he was 
consuming seemed to deserve more respect. This recalls “ Dando” 
and his oyster exploits. Lower down are three institutions, oddly 
placed together—the stage door of the Adelphi, that of—rather 
the door—of the synagogue,and the stable where the commission- 
aires used to keep their cabs. Indeed, here is the headquarters of 
those useful men, whom towards seven of an evening we shall see 
setting forth in strong bands for the various theatres and places of 
entertainment where they are employed—civil, steady men, 
whose uniform and military ways lend an attraction. Mr. 
Hollingshead, at the Gaiety, has been their constant friend, and 
since the day of the opening of this theatre they have acted for 
him. What a difference to the box-keeping harpies with their 
sheaf of bills and insolent planting themselves, and all but out- 
spoken threat—* You shall have no place, unless you fee, and fee in 
advance.” At the Adelphi stage-door, used of late to be seen 
“Old Ben,” who now appears to have been dead a generation. 
When “ Nicholas Nickleby ” was running there, you were certain 
to note, about eight o'clock, three horses waiting, with a patient 
sufferance that could only have been learned in the bitter school 
of the omnibus. The regular recurrence of this spectacle would 
have mystified a stranger, but a reference to the monster posters 
and pictures explained it. Nicholas, it seems, went off every night 
by the coach from the * Saracen’s He ad,” or other inn yard of the 
day. There was the real coach, there were the real horses. The 
fourth real horse could be made superfluous by theatrical in- 
genuity, and three could look as well as four. 

Higher up we come to Bow Street, within range of the two 
great theatres, “The Lane” and “The Garden.” Here there is 
almost always a group of comedians, somewhat seedy, lounging. 
There is a favourite public house at the corner, frequented by the 
lower branches of the profession, while close by is * Rockley’s,” 
wine house, where there is always a crowd of journalists and 
actors. At the corner of Bow Street, near the ham and beef 
shop, is a house not without interest, as it used to be Tom 
Davies’, the bookseller’s shop, and in its back parlour Boswell was 
introduced to Johnson. Hence one would order a sandwich to 
be cut, with a certain reverence, as if expecting a roar from the 
doctor to issue from close by. But on other grounds this ham and 
beef shop has an interest. The vast tribe of “ professionals ” con- 
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nected with the great houses hard by, can often afford but a 
hurried meal. They pour into this convenient “ stand,” where the 
sandwiches are cut scientifically. A poor actress comes in to buy 
a shilling’s worth of cut ham, watching the process of its being 
weighed with eager eyes. A poorer “ guinea-pig”—a player 
in a theatrical orchestra at that sum per week, yet with a white 
tie and decent black suit, a uniform which many of the theatres 
are now beginning to exact rigorously—hurries in with fiddle 
under his arm, to expend his fourpence on an “’am an’ beef sand- 
wich.” Then comes one poorer still, who buys a paper of “ trim- 
mings,” not unsavoury when treated savorily. Another, after 
much famished deliberation, will content himself with a saveloy. 
But all that stream in seem hungry, as if they had fasted long, 
and in ahurry. They eat hastily—gobble, rather—as they post 
along to the stage door. One is inclined to linger outside at the 
window, and is certain to be repaid by little scenes out of the 
human comedy. 

On the other side of the street is “* The Albion,” a well-known 
historical dramatic tavern, where everything is good, with an air 
of old fashion, and where, after “the theatres are over,” an ab- 
stract and generally construed term, “ literary men,” actors, ¢ tutte 
quanti, come in for broiled bones, a well-done chop, a pint of 
stout in its native pewter. 

Returning to the Strand, we pass by Mr. Attenborough’s well- 
known office of Bienfaisance, where pawnbroking is carried on as 
a fine art. In his cellars must be stored vast collections of really valu- 
able articles: paintings, statues, busts, jewels, and, indeed, on Charles 
Lamb’s principle—who relished noblemen’s parks and gardens as 
his own property, only they were at the expense of keeping them 
up for him—the virtuouso may really enjoy and need not buy the 
dainty treasures set out in the windows, and often changed. Some 
of the “bits ” of china, with the names, quality, and price set out, 
are worthy of a museum. I remember once being offered there, 
and having “let it go,” as it is called, a fine marble bust of 
Laurence Sterne, for the reasonable sum of eight pounds. In 
that establishment floats many a strange romance: many a fine 
lady, in desperate straits, has come with her diamonds, which to 
this hour have never been redeemed. There are always to be seen, 
in the afternoon, divers of the genteel, as of the “ shabby-genteel,” 
lurking and hovering about, looking with interest at objects in 
the windows, and regarding each other with hostility, if not sus- 
picion. They wait for courage, or a favourable moment of entry. 
The little streets at the back lead to the Adelphi and the Adelphi 
Terrace, the latter one of the most effective bits in London. On 
its erection, just one hundred years ago, it was intended as a kind 
of Belgravian select quarter for persons of quality. The river ran 
immediately below, and the fine range of arching on which it is 
reared did credit to the Scotch architects who designed it. The 
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clannishness which inspired them is amusing. Scotch workmen 
were brought from their native country to do the work: the streets 
at the back, “ Robert,” “ Adam,” and “ John,” celebrate their name ; 
“the Adelphi” was chosen as perpetuating their brotherhood; and 
the hotel which now occupies one portion is the Caledonian. The 
brothers and their name are forgotten ; but their Italian style—not 
unpleasing—has left its mark in many a country house, the 
pilasters and arabesques of the Society of Arts and other build- 
ings betraying their handiwork. Before it was completed, Mr. 
Garrick secured what is now the home of the Literary Fund, like 
its fellows, a spacious mansion, the rooms beautifully designed. 
His ceiling was painted in fresco, a mode of adornment which it 
is surprising has not come into fashion. The view along the 
terrace, either by day, summer evening, or night, is truly unique 
and beautiful. The windings of the river, the movements of 
steamers and trains, the hum from the Embankment would tempt 
one to choose a residence here. But at night, when the moon is 
up, and the lights, electric and gas, dot the lines of the Embank- 
ment or “ shimmer” in the water, while the bridges, towers, etc., 
are projected against a cold blue sky, the effect becomes magical. 
As we walk up and down, it is impossible not to recall the charm- 
ing evening, so poetically and picturesquely described by Boswell, 
when he and his friend, after dining with the widowed Mrs. 
Garrick, walked pensively along the terrace, and spoke of the 
departed actor. Nor have we far to go for another mansion of 
this famous man. Passing up to nearly the top of Southampton 
Street, past Maiden Lane, where one finds unexpectedly a very 
imposing Roman Catholic Chapel, with a beautiful memorial 
window over the high altar, we come to a substantial three- 
windowed house of sound red brick. Not many years before, 
being thus beautified, it was rubicund Queen Anne House. 
Here Mr. Garrick lived for a great many years, within three 
minutes’ walk of his theatre, while he was famous, though not 
yet fashionable. We have now an actor whose career strangely 
recalls his, and who is both famous and fashionable—who has a 
theatre of his own, like Garrick, and who certainly makes more 
money. 

How wonderfully swift are London changes! One of the stock 
allusions in the papers not many years ago were “The Adelphi 
Arches.” These were synonymous with dens of misery and 
iniquity: many persons being starved there, or decoyed down to 
them to be robbed or murdered. Now they rise loftily and decently, 
and are a long way removed from the water. But between them 
and the gardens still remain obstinately some ugly shanties, or 
sheds, which spoil the whole, and ought to be abolished. Indeed, 
hard by to Waterloo Bridge and at the bottom of the steep little 
street which skirts the Adelphi, is to be seen an instance of this 
survival of obstruction, which is characteristic. The street has 
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succeeded in pushing its way down to the Embankment—but 
there an envious building juts out and stops the way, for a few 
yards certainly, but still effectually. 

The little streets that run from the Strand down bill to the 
river, or that used to do so, have a quaint interest of their own— 
they are so solitary, reserved and old-fashioned. The houses seem 
to be borrowed from a country town. One might live perdu in 
one of these streets and be lost to friends and police, being known 
to the landlord as one of the innumerable “single gents” living 
upstairs on the fifth or fourth floor back. I always look up at 
these houses, into which no one seems to go—no one to come out 

as a sort of shabby mystery. I do not, of course, speak of the 
hotels and lodging houses, which are busy enough. Take, for 
instance, Northumberland Street, one side of whose corner end has 
been cleared away bodily, leaving the little modest and obscure 
houses exposed. They have almost a squeezed, skulking air, and 
one is inclined to pause and gaze at the one where Kurr dwelt and 
carried on his daring and romantic schemes of plunder, entertain- 
ing suborned inspectors of police with champagne and other 
delicacies; keeping his “trap,” and otherwise behaving with a 
bold and skilfnl villany. 

Or let us turn out of the Strand opposite Exeter Hall, and 
enter that court where Rimmell presides, and scents the whole 
air with his fragrant perfumery—Beaufort Buildings. The great 
centre building is given up to the eminent perfumer’s factory, 
but the flanking houses are let out in that convenient and profit- 
able form of tenement—* offices,” busy enough by day, but by 
night all solitude. One morning, years ago, all London was read- 
ing with excitement one of the most dramatic exciting stories of 
hideously romantic crime, of which the first floor had been the 
scene. An officer and a solicitor were found on the ground, 
bathed in blood. The solicitor, through jealousy of the other, 
had invited him to his office, and pretending to look for papers 
in his desk had fired a revolver at him. Then began a deadly 
mortal struggle between the two men. The officer securing a 
bottle, with which he succeeded in fracturing his enemy’s skull 
—the latter still firing when he could, until the whole ended 
in exhaustion. Both were taken to the same hospital, where 
the solicitor died and the other recovered. There was some- 
thing Parisian in this. 

These little streets, however, are chiefly devoted to hotels and 
lodgings of a special character, “on the bed and breakfast” 
principle, at five and sixpence a day, with attendance. I con- 
fess one of these hostelries, the Arundel, at the foot of Arundel 
Street, has a curious attraction, not to say fascination. It always 
strangely suggests Mrs. and Miss Pecksniff’s visit to Todgers’, 
famous Boarding Establishment. There is one little street, a cul 
de sac, which has a merit of its own—-Cecil Street. Full of bright 
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antique little houses, undisturbed by traffic of carriage or "bus, 
the hum and rattle of the Strand being softened to it, there is an 
air of calm and solitude. At the end it is open to the sky and air, 
and at the railway you can pause and look down as from a terrace 
on the river, almost as busy as the Strand behind—on the Em- 
bankment, with its passengers and carriages and wains moving 
silently along; beyond it the silent highway, with its barges and 
floating steamers. The grand series of bridges—unrivalled in 
Europe—the gardens below, though not forgetting the eye-sore 
immediately underneath, the strange shanties and old stores. 
That little street must have a quaint life of its own. You meet 
curious people turning down—some shy and looking askant, others 
intriguers clearly—some out of elbows. It is curious, too, that 
each house is distinct, and has a variety of its own, having been 
built in succession. The doorways have artistic merits. 

Within a couple of doors of the Adelphi Theatre are to be seen 
two houses, “quaint and old,” belonging to the Caroline era— 
original and richly carved. I suppose few who pass hurriedly by 
observe them. The old houses in London of any pretensions to 
beauty, are very few. Of course there are a goodly number of 
simply antique mansions. Not long since I made a special tour 
and exploration all through London in search of “ doorways” and 
old houses. The pilgrimage took a considerable time, but it was 
entertaining. The doorway hunt gave a profitable return in the 
shape of many charming unexpected things in by-streets and 
dingy corners. Many an old “ rack-rent” and crazy tenement was 
thus adorned, and I sometimes came on the diligent artist who 
was employed to follow in my footsteps, pursuing his sketching at 
his easel, careless of the crowd which gathered round and watched 
every stroke. 

I will mention an old house or two which are worth a visit. 
There are those in the Strand, just alluded to, and which if suit- 
ably repaired—the carving picked out, the paint scraped off, 
proper windows put in—would be attractive specimens of old archi- 
tecture. Perhaps a gem of a house, as it might be called, is the 
one witha fine facade in Queen Street—No. 56,I think. It consists 
of a most original red brick front, with pilasters adorned with rich 
and even elegant Corinthian capitals; above runs a no less rich 
cornice, while some piquant dormer windows give point and 
emphasis. Happily it has fallen into the hands of an excellent 
coach maker, who deserves credit for having maintained it in its 
old perfect shape; but the necessities of trade have entailed the 
“excavation” of the lower storey, which, of course, destroys the 
effect. Still, as it is, this charming relic—the tradition runs that 
it was the work of Inigo Jones—is ever welcome to the passer-by, 
from the rich warm mellow tint of its brick—their “ closeness,” 
the whole being as smooth as a billiard table—and the general 
soundness of the work. This must have been built two centuries 
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ago. What house of our day will stand even half a century, 
with abundant renewings and repairs ? 

In Lincoln’s Inn Fields, close by, there is a row of mansions 
of the same description, and the tradition runs that these also 
were the work of the great Inigo. The lawyers and their clerks. 
and the various men of business, are not likely to pause and 
survey; but it is by so doing that one restores, as it were, the old 
aspect, putting aside the modern touching and disfigurement. 
Here we can see the distant evidence of old state and fashions, 
of grand laying out and ambitious design. One of these days, 
Grosvenor Place and Belgrave Square, given over, it may be, to 
offices, will point the same air of decay. Time was when “the 
Fields ” were filled with coaches and lackeys, and many a noble- 
man lived there. No one can pass the stately house at the 
corner, with its two wings, great flight of steps, and enclosure in 
front. This was erst Newcastle House, the residence of the 
Duke of that name. Within are spacious stairs, elaborate ceilings 
and fireplaces. Now “a firm™ occupies it. Lower down is 
nearly as imposing a building. Note the space in front, the 
enormous piers, with the elaborate vase, which once supported 
a railing and gates, and the stately air of the whole. Now it is 
divided into two houses, and these again into chambers. Note, 
the house with the semicircular porch, and beyond that a row of 
mansions with pilasters and capitals. 

Perhaps the most beautiful and elaborate of Old London Houses 
are the two to be found side by side at the end of Mortimer 
Street, Regent Street. There is a great grace and richness in the 
carvings and general designs which suggest some of the old 
Flemish Houses in Antwerp and Bruges. Very few, I fancy, have 
ever noted this piece of architectural embroidery, which is as 
solid as it is interesting. Next we take flight to Queen Anne’s 
Gate, to the Square of her name—a quaint corner—a cluster of 
good old houses and elaborate doorways. Most of the houses 
have been spoiled by the addition of a story. But one in the 
corner, near the station, is in its old condition. The old house in 
Bishopsgate Street, Sir Paul Pinder’s, is well known, and much ad- 
mired for its rich carving and the original curve of its bow window. 
But it seems in a very crazy condition, and I believe half of it has 
had to be taken down. It is now a tavern, and the old room on the 
first. floor is worth a visit. There is an old house in Aldgate, 
which offers the same tracery and rich quaintness. It is pleasant 
to come on such a relic, and there is a fitness in discovering 
it in so old a quarter. But a year or two ago, just behind the new 
Law Courts in Carey Street, there stood a dilapidated old structure 
—a corner house, overhanging the upper stories, with enormous 
eaves to the roof—a really begrimed and picturesque thing. The 
doorway was a work of art, finely carved, with cupids acting as 
supporters, and the whole design worked out with much airy 
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grace. But the whole was in a terrible crazy condition, toppling 
over almost. Before long the doorway was carried off, and no 
doubt now adorns some modern mansions. The house itself soon 
followed, but on my mentioning it to the excellent Society for 
Promoting the Memorials of Old London, it was photographed— 
just in time. 

The list, I fear, is now almost exhausted. In James Street, and 
looking on the Wellington Barracks, is a quaint old Queen Anne 
house, extremely simple in treatment, but certainly original. 
Such are rarely treated with harmonious care, modern windows, 
doors and adjuncts being added ; a little thought and less expense 
would add prodigiously to the effect. I may add, in this place, 
that going out to the suburbs, towards Clapton, there is to be seen on 
the roadside, a most beautifully-proportioned Queen Anne house, 
now a boarding-school for young ladies, whose bricks, windows, 
door, steps, iron-work, all almost perfect. No artist could pass it 
without pleasure and admiration. 

Some of the most hideous of modern buildings are the new 
School Board schools, in which, according to the view of certain 
members of the Board, are as distinguished for bad workmanship 
and materials as they are for design. Yet some of the old 
schools are remarkable for tastefulness and simplicity. Just out 
of Victoria Street-—indeed, it can be seen from the steps of the 
Stores, is a little gem in this way—a Queen Anne Charity school 
which is perfectly charming. It is a square block, standing 
detached, always a difficult problem to carry out, and yet the 
surfaces are so broken up, and the whole is so expressive of a hall, 
that the effect is worth the architect’s study. The back is as 
effective as the front, and the miniature doorway and steps 
opening into the hall is piquant to a degree; there is a little 
annexe at one side, combined with it, with much grace. But the 
district boasts some other specimens equally good. Going to 
Westminster by Great Chapel Street, we come on some old alms- 
houses which would have delighted Frederick Walker himself. They 
are of the usual country pattern—three sides of a square—with 
a screen of iron railing, and a handsome and effective gateway. 
The houses are massive, the centre one having a richly-sculptured 
pediment, and turn their shoulders to the road. The piers and 
inscribed tablet are all in the best style of Sir Christopher. 
There is a large air of desolation about the whole, and a tone of 
solitude and calm, surprising in so busy a district. Anyone who 
wishes to play the “Contemplative Man,” for the nonce, need only 
open the gate, and walk pensively round the square, and he will 
fancy himself hundreds of miles away, in some distant village. 
Further down, in Rochester Row, we come upon certain schools of 
another antique order. Here is a central block with an airy cam- 
panile or clock tower, and wings, a charming old garden behind, 
surrounded by a wall of the period. The roof, a noble tiled one, 
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with such eaves! But, alas! the restorer has been at work, the 
old pleasant sinuosities and wavings have given place to a trim 
mathematical smoothness—and the old roof is level now as a 
billiard board. It will be recollected that some years ago there was 
a controversy as to the cause of the wavings in the floor of St. Mark’s, 
at Venice, which certain of the wise—and notably the late Mr. 
Street—contended was designed specially to secure lines of 
beauty. A glance at this old roof at once suggested the true 
solution, viz., the supports had sunk in process of time. In the 
case of the school, the Goths have been at work in other directions, 
having lately run a brick passage full across the hall door—I 
suppose the single instance of such barbarity on record. It is of 
a bright yellow, contrasting horribly with the caked and brown 
tone of the older portion. To these mutilators may be com- 
mended the denunciations of Charles Lamb: “ Had I seen,” he 
says, “ these brick and mortar knaves at their process of destruc- 
tion: at the plucking of every panel, I should have felt the 
varlets at my heart.” 





AMANTIUM IRE. 


OF course I’m a fool to come down to the place, 
She doesn’t care that for me; how could she, pray ? 
And yet it’s a pleasure to gaze on her face, 
Although for that pleasure I know I must pay— 
3ut then to spend Christmas in chambers, in town, 
Is looked on by all as a dernier ressort, 
When every one else in the “Inn” has “ gone down,” 
And you are alone mid great London’s dull roar. 


I couldn’t stand that, so—I know I’m a fool, 
I weakly said “yes” to my uncle’s invite, 
And, trusting her coldness my passion would cool, 
I packed up my things and arrived here to-night. 
I'll show her that J can be scornful as well, 
That hearts are not playthings to toy with, and break, 
I'll show her I’ve utterly cast off her spell, 
And how, in my case, she has made a mistake. 
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Last Christmas what glorious times we had here, 

What dancing, what skating, what “ spoons ” when alone ! 
*Twas during that time I discovered how dear 

My darling—Pooh ! Bosh !—the young lady, had grown. 
And only last summer again at her side 

My love grew but stronger, till he came, and then 
Our paths from that instant began to divide, 

I certainly am the most jealous of men. 


And further than that, I was glum and unkind, 
And flirted a little myself, I'll admit, 
Though in it no pleasure nor fun, I could find, 
And Now I don’t care for her, no, not one bit. 
By Jove! She’s a sweet little darling—I mean 
She’s not a bad girl, as girls go, don’t you see ? 
I do wish that fellow had not come between— 
But what does it matter? She’s nothing to me. 


I thought when I saw her the first time to-night, 
She grew rather pale, and her voice sounded sad, 
The dear little girl No. It serves her quite right ; 

But yet I can’t honestly say I feel glad. 
Our Christmas this year will not be like the last, 
It can’t be to me, though I try not to care, 
It must be o’ershadowed by thoughts of the past. 
That past when her love made my life seem so fair. 
* * * * * 
The joy bells are ringing their message of love, 
Our hearts, for my darling and I are now one, 
Re-echo the words of the angels above. 
A new life for us has this evening begun— 
The past is forgiven, twas J who was wrong, 
A poor jealous fool, without reason or rhyme, 
I see it all now; but her love ever strong 
Brings pardon and peace at this glad Christmas-time. 


SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. 





AN EXTRAORDINARY LOVE STORY. 


By A. H. WALL. 


In the old days of the Theatre Frangaise, when, thanks to the 
advocacy of the Queen, Marie Antoinette, M. Fleury became a 
member of that dignified body, every newly-made associate served 
his noviciate sword in hand. To this ruleFleury was no exception, 
and it was agreed amongst the histrionic comrades that another 
young actor, named Dugazon, should test his spirit and courage 
by picking a quarrel with him. Some kind of trivial disagree- 
ment being created a challenge ensued, duly followed by a fight 
with swords, in which Dugazon had the satisfaction of receiving a 
slight wound in the thigh. 

Out of this sprang a friendship of a very close and intimate 
nature, and in the summer Dugazon and Fleury used to stroll 
away together into the country outside Paris to enjoy the fresh 
air and rural scenery. 

Nature, as Fleury tells us in his Memoirs, had bestowed many 
attractive qualities on young Dugazon. He had a handsome 
expressive face and an elegant figure, his manners were agreeable, 
his gestures eloquent and graceful, and although his language 
and habits were occasionally wanting in the courtly dignity and 
refinement of his day, the contrast between their studied artificial 
graces and his impulsive and vigorous naturalness could not 
have been altogether to his disadvantage, Fleury to the contrary 
notwithstanding. “The Parisian taste,” says Fleury, “then 
demanded that every word, look, and’ gesture should bear the 
stamp of elegant coxcombry,” for ‘tthe acquirement of which, he 
adds, in his self-satisfied way, “ keen powers of observation and 
imitation were requisite.” Dugazon may not have lacked imita- 
tive power or observation, he was far too impetuous, too quick to 
feel, too prompt in action, to succeed in altogether adopting the 
formal politeness and leisurely ceremonious airs of fashionable 
society. 

Amongst their wanderings one place was most attractive, and 
to it their steps were most frequently directed. This was the 
house of M. Baniéres and his amiable wife, near Pres Saint-Gervais. 
He was an enthusiastic lover of the drama, and once had a relative 
whose desire to become an actor was so great that he risked his 
life to gratify it, and after making his début at the Théatre 
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Frangais, was seized and shot as a deserter from the army. M. 
Baniéres used to say he would have been a player himself if he 
had not had a wooden leg. They were most hospitable people 
were M. Baniéres and his wife, and their hearty welcomings and 
their excellent dinners were thoroughly appreciated by M. Fleury. 

But Dugazon had found metal even more attractive than a 
cordial welcome, a most amiable host and hostess, and their most 
excellent dinners. He had found Minette, M. Baniéres’ niece. 

And she had found him a man after her own heart. She longed 
for his coming, watched for it through the grating of the garden 
door, would fly to meet him with heaving bosom, eyes aflame, and 
cheeks aglow, her quick feelings betraying her southern origin. 

“Tf you only knew, Fleury,” said Dugazon with a sigh, “ how 
much I am charmed with that girl—how deeply I love—but, 
ah! who can know that but myself!” 

One day they visited M. Baniéres, and arrived late. But no 
bright eyes peered through the garden grating, no flight of hurry- 
ing feet and chorus of welcoming voices gladdened them, no 
sweetest of all sweet smiles was there to greet the love-lorn player 
—in short, no one was looking out for their arrival, and, for the 
first time, the shutter of the grating was closed. They thought, 
and said, this was most astonishing. 

They rang the bell. There was no reply. They rang again; 
still no one answered their summons. Alarmed, they rang 
repeatedly, and at last slow, reluctant footsteps were heard 
approaching from within. The shutter was unbolted, drawn a 
little to one side, cautiously, by Madame Baniéres. Seeing who 
was there she admitted them, quickly closing and carefully bolt- 
ing up the grated and shuttered entrance. 

“ Where is Minette ?” asked Dugazon, anxiously. “ Is she ill?” 

“No. There she is,” replied the aunt. 

Dugazon looked to where she pointed. At the further end of 
the garden, seated in a kind of summer house, he recognised his 
love. He would have gone to her, but Fleury whispered in his 
ear, “ Stay, she is not alone.” 

M. Baniéres then joined them. 

“You have company to-day,” said Dugazon. “Do we disturb 
you?” 

“Not at all! Not atall!” exclaimed the wooden-legged man ; 
“but step this way for a minute.” 

Minette heard him, glanced towards them, but remained where 
she was. 

Dugazon looked glum—her companion was a gentleman—he was 
greatly disconcerted. 

When M. Baniéres had brought his young guests into the 
house he said to them, with a solemn air of mystery : 

“ My dear young friends, I will entrust you with a great secret. 
I am sure you will ‘be w orthy of my confidence. You sawa gentle- 
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man with my niece—he is an outlaw—he has escaped from prison 
in the fortress of Vincennes. He has—lI don’t quite know how— 
given great offence to the clergy of Marseilles.” 

* But why is he téte-d-téte with Minette ?” demanded the im- 
patient Dugazon. 

“Oh,” said Baniéres, “that is easily told. He knows her 
family. She was, you see, born near Marseilles—he once rendered 
her family some service—he has brought letters for her from her 
family.” 

“ When did he come ?” 

* Last night, in the dark, he scaled the garden wall ; look there!” 

As he spoke, Baniéres pointed from the window, and Dugazon 
noticed, with a satisfaction strongly contrasting the doleful ex- 
pression on the face of his host, that the strong, thickly-covered 
espalier was so sadly crushed that the person who did such damage 
could have been neither light nor active. 

“T can see,” said the actor, smiling, “that he is not a young 
man.” 

“* Ma foi!” replied Baniéres, “I can’t say he’s old.” 

“* Will he stay long with you ?” 

“To tell the truth I don’t know. Were it not for Minette, he 
should not stay here a day.” 

“Minette!” exclaimed the actor. “Is she—is she then— 
attached to him ?” 

The poor fellow was tremulously excited; all his fears had 
returned. 

The host dropped his voice and replied in a low, sad voice : 

* She is afraid of him!” 

“ Afraid of him! Why is she afraid of him ? ” 

“There are secrets in all families. I have already told you he 
did her family some service.” 

After an awkward pause, in which all present felt disconcerted, 
Dugazon proposed that he and Fleury should have a walk to 
Romanville and back before dinner. 

As they sauntered along poor Dugazon confided all he dreaded 
and doubted to his friend, spoke with fervour of his affection for 
Minette, and, with confidence of her love for him; was sure that 
Fleury would pity him if he only knew what his feelings then 
were. 

“ Will you credit it,” he said, “that frequently as I have visited 
her and often as we have been together, so tenderly respectful was 
my passion that I never even kissed the tips of her fingers ? and 
vet I am sure my love is not more fervent for her than her love is 
for me—as sure as if she had told me so in words! There is a 
horrible idea on my mind, Fleury. She may be secretly married, 
and this man may be her husband !” 

In this strain Dugazon continued to pour forth his thoughts 
and emotions until they returned to dinner. 
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M. Baniéres then introduced them to the escaped prisoner. 
“ He was,” says Fleury, in his Memoirs, “rather good-looking, 
and, despite his stoutness, a dignified-looking man. His easy 
agreeable manners were those of a gentleman, and he spoke elo- 
quently and well.” At the dinner table the conversation was 
animated, although Dugazon was reserved, and Minette melan- 
choly. The stranger was a traveller who had seen many countries. 
He was full of anecdotes. He had been intimate with the great 
actor, Le Rain, and had conversed with Voltaire on Prussia, where 
he saw him play in ‘ Rome Sauvée,’ at a private theatrical per- 
formance given in the castle of the Princess Amelia. “I was 
present,” said he, “ on one occasion when Frederick II. and Voltaire 
had a controversy relative to the proper mode of reciting French 
poetry, and, I can assure you, gentlemen, as members of the 
theatrical profession, that Frederick recited dramatic poetry with 
no mean excellence. If he had not been King of Prussia, and had 
thought fit to appear on the boards of the Théatre Frangaise, he 
would have made even the best of you tremble for your laurels.” 

Then, observing a smile of incredulity on the face of M. Fleury, 
he added, “ Ask D’Alembert; he heard him as well as I. The 
heroic king’s style of reciting resembles that of Mouvel, and he 
possesses that power of exciting his more passionate emotions by 
the powerful realisations of his imagination, which has made so 
many actors great. You must have often observed, gentlemen, 
that the real feelings of your auditory are moved in proportion 
with the animation and spirit with which you express your fancied 
emotions.” 

“It is fortunate then for us,” said Fleury, “that the great 
Frederick confines himself to gaining his victories on the battle- 
field, and does not seek them eon the boards of the Théatre 
Francais.” 

Here Dugazon’ broke in argumentatively: “But why does he 
cultivate that power which is useless to a great monarch, however 
valuable it may be to a poor actor? I know how hard it is to 
realise the soul-stirring incidents of tragedy, and yet you say 
Frederick can realise them without study, and excite at will those 
emotions which we require all the resources of our heart, and the 
presence of real genius, to call into being.” 

“And yet no task is more easy,” said the stranger, confidently. 

“Easy!” exclaimed Dugazon, with great warmth. “You do 
not know what you say. To accomplish such a task is the ne plus 
ultra of our art !” 

The stranger shrugged his shoulders and smiled as if amused. 
“See,” he replied, “ how Monsieur Dugazon has himself proved 
my case; behold how eagerly he excites himself.” 

Dugazon retorted with increasing fervour: “There is your mis- 
take; that is how your judgment errs. You speak as if mere 
Vivacity of manner, mere temporary warmth of feeling could 
VOL. XXXIII. kk 
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perform this task. What kinship can such trivialities have with 
the forcible and eloquent expression of man’s nobler emotions and 
deeper feelings, which spring from heart to heart, linking soul to 
soul? The feelings you speak of end where they begin; those I 
speak of awaken a thousand echoes, echoes that never end! they 
infuse themselves ‘8 

The stranger interrupted him: “Ah!” he exclaimed, “that is 
right, infusion is the idea, it is the power of infusing, a power that 
can be acquired not, perhaps, by everyone, but certainly by a 
Fleury and a Dugazon; but still, I assert that, comparatively 
speaking, the process is a simple one; to work upon the feelings 
of your audience, you have but to operate upon your own.” 

* Operate!” cried Dugazon, loudly. ‘ You speak in a surgeon’s 
language. What operation is that which can give the poor player 
inspiration when personating the noblest imaginings of divine 
poesy? Now, suppose I am playing Bernadille. In the midst 
of my happiness, when elated and joyous almost beyond express- 
ing, Iam suddenly and unexpectedly told to prepare for instant 
death. In the midst of hopeful delights and joyous expectations 
of the future, up springs the terrible certainty of death! Where 
is the mechanical process, where is the easy operation by which I 
can realise that awful plunge into the lowest gulph of despair ? 
What emotions would you call up? and how would you depict 
them? What would your King of Prussia do in such a part and 
such a scene ?” 

“ This,” said the stranger, quietly. ‘ He would recall the feel- 
ings of some glorious victory, and in their midst imagine that he 
had lost a great battle. It is in that way that I have played my 
parts——” 

“You! Are you then an actor?” 

* No—only a student of human nature. Every man can recall 
some delightful feelings, every man harbours in his mind some 
soul-harrowing recollections.” 

* But every man is not therefore a great actor,” said Dugazon. 

* But every man does not try to be a great actor,” replied the 
stranger. 

“ He who has gone through life, witnessing nothing that has 
left its impression on his mind and feelings strong enough to 
affect his imagination, must be a strangely dull and apathetic 
being, one who could be great in nothing, and least of all in art, 
where memory and imagination alone give power.” 

Fleury thought the stranger’s notions eccentric, but admitted 
that there was much truth in them. 

“ Suppose yourself,” he continued, “ enacting the part of Ber- 
nadille. You wish to depict the horror of a man who suddenly 
learns, in the midst of health, strength, and happiness, that 
he is condemned to a shameful and cruel death. You have 
never seen a man so fearfully tried. You want the assistance 
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of some kindred memory. Can you not find it in the Place de 
Gréve ?” 

As he uttered these oui a new and terrible expression came 
into the speaker’s face. He seemed to recall some memories of 
the kind he spoke of. Minette, watching him as if spell-bound 
and terror-stricken, grew pale. Fleury says he looked like a man 
who had either witnessed or committed murders. He resumed 
his remarks— 

“ You tell me that the sight would be painful, disgusting—that 
it would brutalise your natures. Fine artists, truly! You would 
study tragedy on beds of roses, and complain if a leaf had been 
accidentally folded! You would get your sensations as every novel- 
reading woman does, quietly and comfortably, seeking your in- 
spiration in the sentiments of fashionable writers of fiction, and 
never venturing to make a bolder plunge. Can you, who have 
never thrilled with any real feeling of horror, however faint, 
convey a sensation of intense horror? If Dugazon would realise 
Bernadille, receiving as in a thunder-clap the intelligence of his 
doom, ne must recall such a thrill as I once experienced and even 
now shudder to remember. I had paid a louis d’or for my seat 
at a window in the Place de Gréve. The day was Monday, and 
a vast crowd had assembled to witness its horrid spectacle. At 
half-past three Damiers appeared, made ready for lingering torture 
and death. He viewed the hideous preparations for lacerating his 
flesh and mangling his limbs curiously, but with no appearance 
of emotion. They extended him on a platform of wooden posts, 
supporting deal planks, and bound him down with bands of 
iron——” 

“Then,” says Fleury, from whom the main facts of this true 
story are derived, “the stranger entered into some details of the 
torture, which are so horrifying that we all with one voice called 
upon him to desist, and Minette swooned. Dugazon,” he adds, 
“started up, and, with a degree of strength of which he scarcely 
seemed capable, seized the stranger by the collar, exclaiming, 
‘Silence, sir! Silence, I say! You will kill this young lady.’” 

The stranger, once more cool and unmoved, replied : 

“*] was merely repeating, Monsieur, the narrative of the pro- 
ceedings as they were detailed by the greffer who, with the judge 
before whom Damiers had been tried, were condemned by their 
duties to witness the execution, as a soldier is condemned to 
witness the horrors of a battle field. That was all. And now, 
suppose that either of these two men had to study for the part of 
Bernadille 

Seeing that no one listened to him, Minette monopolising all 
their attention, the stranger ceased talking. 

When Minette recovered from her swoon, she was led from the 
room, but not before she had asked Dugazon, in a few hurriedly- 
Whispered words, to meet her at a certain hour in the wood of 
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Romanville on the next Tuesday. On that day, punctual to the 
time, and on the spot mentioned, Dugazon sought her. 

He waited impatiently for more than an hour, and then, when 
about to seek her at her uncle’s, saw her coming—but ah; how 
changed: She seemed like a woman from a bed of sickness, so 
thin, and pale, and weak was she. Her eyes were red and swollen, 
her voice low and tremulous. He flew to her side. 

“Minette! You are ill, very, very ill.” 

“JT am ill,” she replied, “but that is not all. I am utterly 
wretched and despairing.” 

“If you need a protector, Minette, give me your confidence. I 
would risk my life to save you from evil—whom do you fear ? 
Whose influence do you dread? Is it this stranger’s ? ” 

*“T am in his power! He rules my destiny! I can never 
escape from him!” 

“ But who—what is he? By what right does he govern you? 
Can you not—dare you not speak ?” 

Minette hung heavily upon his arm—her head sunk, her limbs 
trembled. She remained silent. 

“What can this mean?” exclaimed Dugazon. “ What 
mysterious power does this stranger exercise? We are not living 
in an age of magicians! Tell me, Minette—tell me if you dare 
—tell me the cruel truth, if it be a truth. Is he your lover?” 

She turned her dim, tearful eyes up to his face,and saw the fire 
of a wrathful, jealous eagerness, as she said, reproachfully, 

“ If he were my lover should I be here—alone with you ?” 

“Then he is your persecutor. Forgive me, Minette, if I 
seemed for a second—only for a second—to doubt you. Pray, 
pray, forgive me.” 

“Should I not have been happy with him, had be been my 
lover, and did I seem so, Dugazon? Happy! Alas! do I look 
happy? A lover. Oh! no! no! no!” 

“Good! He is your enemy, then. Now I know in which way 
this matter can be settled, and quickly, very quickly.” 

“ You mean to quarrel with and challenge him. But you do 
not know the man as I do.” 

«T will kill him,” muttered Dugazon. 

“You cannot,” said Minette. “He will not fight, and you 
cannot assassinate him.” 

“That shall be known ere long. For the present, Minette, | 
only ask you to tell me his name, his real name. Not that by 
which he may choose to call himself—that is nothing.” 

“T cannot. I dare not!” 

“ You cannot ?” 

“ T am bound by a fearful oath—the remembrance of it maddens 
me. He took the dead from the grave and shattered the coffin at 
my feet. But, listen. There is a way in which I can be saved. 
The story you ask me for is too horrible. You would not credit 
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it. There is one who knows it is true—the queen’s physician, 
Dr. Lassonne. Go to him—you know him, do you not? He can 
save us. I have often heard you speak of him as if you did know 
him well, and that was why I begged you to meet me here to-day. 
I am ill, seriously ill—I believe almost Iam dying. Ask him— 
ask Dr. Lassonne to attend me professionally at my uncle’s. 
Implore him to come to me; but not in his own name, be sure of 
that—not in his own name.” 

Sobbing and crying, and wringing her hands in a terrible state 
of perplexity, she uttered these incoherent words, and then, but 
for his supporting arms, would have fallen to the ground. 

Dugazon folded her in his arms and pressed her head to his 
bosom. Mingling his tears with hers, he silently and tenderly 
fondled her for some minutes. 

Suddenly she broke away from him with a piercing shriek, and 
glancing round with wildly-distended eyes, reeled and fell to the 
ground. As Dugazon was in the act of raising her, a loud voice 
cried : 

“« This interview has lasted long enough !” 

And looking up he saw the outlawed stranger. 

“ By what right, sir,do you say that ?” asked Dugazon, fiercely. 

“It must suffice for you, sir, that I have the right and choose 
to exercise it,” replied the intruder with an air of careless, sneering 
defiance. 

“It is he! it is he!” murmured Minette, yielding to the 
stranger’s effort to take her from the arms of Dugazon. 

The actor released the lady to seize her enemy. The stranger 
drew back and said warningly : 

“Stay !—not a menace ; not even a gesture of opposition to my 
will can I tolerate. Here I am all powerful. Your life is at the 
mercy of a marksman who can hit a partridge on the wing and 
never miss, and so is the life of Minette. Look!” 

Dugazon, seeing that the stranger was armed with a strong 
stick, hastily broke off a branch, and, with this as a weapon, 
approached his opponent. But as the word “ Look” was uttered 
it was echoed by the report of a gun and the bullet struck the 
branch from his hand. 

Startled and astounded Dugazon cowered and drew back. 

The stranger laughed. “ Well done,” said he, “let me see if I 
can aim as well.” 

So saying he threw his purse in the direction from which the 
shot had proceeded, and then, bending his stern eyes upon 
Dugazon, said, mockingly : 

“ You came here to know something about me. I will tell you 
who and what Iam. Iam one of the wealthiest men in France, 
and here, as elsewhere, wealth is power. I buy all I want, and 
find all I want is sold for money. I have been imprisoned and I 
buy freedom. I have been condemned to death and I buy life. 
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If you are in my way I can buy your death, and, if she betrays me, 
hers. If you value her existence or your own, be discreet. Adieu! 
When next you play Bernadille at the Comédie Frangaise 
remember this adventure, and be sure that I shall be there to 
criticise you and applaud.” 

With a smile that was full of irony and scorn, he half-led, half- 
carried Minette away in the direction of Baniéres’ house. 

M. Fleury says that his friend told him this strangely and 
wildly improbable story some little time after the above event had 
occurred, and confessed that although it haunted his mind most 
persistently, he had sometimes a difficulty in believing that the 
entire scene was not a nightmare dream begotten by an ill-digested 
supper, and the remembrance in sleep of some romantically 
dramatic scene on the stage, which, when awake, he could not 
identify. But that difficulty was always dissipated by the agonising 
conviction of its fatal reality, brooding over which sometimes 
brought him to a state of mind bordering upon frenzy. 

On the morning of the second day after his interview in the 
forest Dugazon received a letter from M. Baniéres, saying that he 
and his wife were greatly alarmed by the illness of Mademoiselle 
Minette, who had told them of a M. de Dessair, a very skilful 
doctor, of whom she had spoken to him. The letter concluded, 
“Can you prevail on him to come, or bring him here ?” 

Dugazon remembered how eager she had been to see M. Lassonne, 
and concluded that he was the doctor whom, under the name of 
Dessair, Minette desired to see. He went to him at once and told 
him all. 

The doctor readily complied. ‘He was,” says Fleury, “well 
known to all our theatrical colleagues, and was the ardent admirer 
of one of our favourite actresses.” But Dr. Lassonne denied all 
knowledge of either Minette or the mysterious outlaw. Still he 
did not doubt Dugazon’s story, extraordinary as it seemed; on the 
contrary, it awakened his deepest interest and curiosity. 

“Tl go to her this very day,” said he, “but alone ; you must 
not accompany me—that might awaken suspicion. I will do all 
in my power to clear up this astonishing mystery. In the first 
place, I must see the doctor who has already been in attendance 
upon her—he will make it appear that I was summoned by him 
for a consultation at the request of her family. That will cast our 
friend, the murderous millionaire, off the scent.” 

Dugazon told Fleury afterwards that during this interview with 
the doctor, despite his words, he could not shake off the impression 
that Dr. Lassonne knew more than he professed to know of the 
affair. 

That evening Dr. Lassonne came to Dugazon in the green-room 
of the theatre and told him that he had seen his interesting patient 
and her doctor, but not the man of mystery. 

** He would naturally shun a stranger,” said the doctor ; adding, 
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“ My design was to order her change of air, but she is too ill to be 
removed with safety. She has something on her mind—some- 
thing dreadful.” 

One morning, when Fleury had been summoned to Versailles 
on a matter of exciting interest, Dugazon called upon him also in 
a state of great excitement. 

“Fleury,” said he, “ you must be my confidant. Dr. Lassonne 
has requested me to meet him at Baniéres’, and to bring with me 
some friend upon whose nerve and courage I can rely. We must 
go secretly and preserve a profound silence, as discovery would 
endanger all our lives.” 

Fleury being unable to accompany him, Dugazon went to the 
young actor Saint Fal, made him to some extent his confidant 
also, got his consent, and carried him off there and then at full 
speed in a cabriolet. 

Turning into the Boulevard near the site of Fontaine, or 
Chateau d’Eau, Dugazon recognised with surprise the carriage of 
Dr. Lassonne coming towards him. As the vehicles met, some- 
body in the doctor’s beckoned the actors, who, alighting, found 
that someone to be Dr. Lassonne disguised past recognition. 

“Step into the carriage, Dugazon,” said the doctor; 
“M. Saint Fal will excuse us. I want a few words with you 
privately.” 

Saint Fal smiled, wished them good-bye, and was driven 
away. The doctor, turning to the actor as they also rode on, 
said : 

“ All is well, or soon will be. It has ended more happily than 
I dared venture to hope it would. I have overstepped my pro- 
fessional duties; but, as a true man, I have done my duty. 
Minette is saved. Society is delivered from a monster.” 

Here he paused, and seemed perplexed. Presently he re- 
sumed : 

“But you, my poor Dugazon, must be patient. I have pre- 
served your love, but not for you. Her heart is wholly yours— 
but she begs that you will never see her again—she implores you 
not to write to her—she desires only to renounce the world— 
stay !” 

For here Dugazon rose, with a gesture of impatience, as if to 
open the carriage door and leap out. 

“Stay !—first hear all I have to say. Her resolution is, you 
will presently confess, a wise one; it has been well considered, 
and it is irrevocable. Besides, she is so ill that any fresh outburst 
of excitement would certainly be fatal. Wait !—wait for a few 
days, and then we will see what can be done. I have more to 
tell you when you reach my house.” 

When the doctor was at home, and they were alone in his 
study, he locked the door and, speaking in a low voice, 
said : 
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“Three years ago I was visiting in the South, and was so 
deeply interested in the vestiges of ancient times, contained in 
the old town, that I rather overstayed my time, and was about to 
hurry away, when I was detained by a medical friend, who asked 
my assistance under circumstances of a difficult kind. An 
atrocious murder of the most appalling nature had been com- 
mitted. There was something frightfully peculiar in the way 
in which the fatal wounds had been inflicted, and, in their investiga- 
tion, suspicions arose which seemed to indicate the person and 
name of the murderer. I felt it was my duty to suspend my 
departure. 

“The suspected person was arrested. You have seen him. 
He is the mysterious stranger: a rich, powerful nobleman, and a 
talented man. He belongs to one of the most illustrious families 
in France, a family even more illustrious by virtues than by 
long descent. His wealth was immense, and he used it prodi- 
gally, but always for evil. This fiend was a curse to his 
neighbourhood, a scourge spreading terror and desolation where- 
ever he went, blotting out everything glorious in the escutcheon 
of his noble house, the greatest enemy to female modesty and 
chastity—one who had made his wealth a moral pestilence. 
It was said, with I can’t tell you how much shame, that only one 
family, in the neighbourhood of his residence, remained happy 
and pure in defiance of all his seductive arts, and all his power. 
In that family was an only daugbter, a beautiful young a hg 
of whose charms and virtues everyone spoke with enthusiasu 
She was the affianced bride of a happy young notary, a fine Satiow 
in every way her equal, honourable in his dealings, and noble in 
his aspirations—a good man. They were devotedly attached to 
each other. Her father filled an official post at either Marseilles 
or,Toulon, I forget which—her name was Minette. Suddenly, the 
father was dismissed from his post, and the marriage of his 
daughter was consequently postponed. 

“ One day, one of her companions said to her: 

“*Why don’t you apply to Monseigneur. I should. He 
has high influence, and I feel sure he would exert it in your 
behalf.’ 

**T should be afraid; they say such dreadful things of him,’ 
replied Minette. 

*<« Yes,’ was the reply; ‘but they slander him. Has he ever 
spoken to you when you met him?’ 

“*No. He only bowed, and passed on.’ 

“*There; does that look as if all they say of him were true. 
Every country-place must have its ghost or its ogre; and one 
mustn’t believe all one hears. Go to Monseigneur, and tell him 
of your distress and trouble. If you don’t like to go alone, take me 
with you. I’m not afraid of him.’ 

*« Minette hesitated, refused, and as time went on her parents 
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grew more and more poor, till at last even the grim wolf Want 
threatened their threshold. And she loved her betrothed so 
passionately that the prospect of their continued separation 
preyed upon her health. Her friend still urged her to appeal 
to their Monseigneur, and at last, secretly, they went to him. 
Soon after her father received a fresh appointment, an excellent 
one. But Minette had no joy in the change, and she was no 
longer eager to be married. She grew sickly and melancholy, and 
when the lover who had been so precious to her pressed their 
union, she, to everybody’s astonishment, rejected him! The 
affair was talked of everywhere, and no one could account 
for it. 

“She had accepted the yoke of an imperious master. Her 
frequent visits to the chateau of Monseigneur began to be talked 
about ; they said she implicitly obeyed all his commands ; that 
some horrible secrets had been imparted to her; that she was 
branded by a mark which made all who bore it the slaves of 
Monseigneur for life. 

“In a secluded part of that ancient chateau, which Monseigneur 
inherited, he had fitted up in a style of luxuriant splendour, after 
an Eastern fashion, a spacious circular saloon. It had no windows, 
but was lighted by day only from the roof, where a dome was filled 
with richly coloured glass. A divan extended round its walls, and 
in its centre stood a vase, from which arose flames giving forth a 
delicious perfume. This was a temple of pleasure adorned with 
mirrors, and disgraceful pictures, and occasionally a place of 
torture.” 

The doctor then proceeded to describe the torture, by which the 
flesh of his fair victims were cruelly lacerated and their flesh 
branded in punishment for their refusal to obey his degrading com- 
mands, or their threats to betray his infamous secrets. In the 
midst of it, Dugazon, unable to control himself, sprang up. “ Give 
me his name, doctor, and let me go,” he shouted, worked up to a 
pitch of ungovernable fury, “I see, I understand now; I know 
all—only give me his name!” 

“That you will never learn,” said the doctor, resolutely. 
“ Although he still lives, you must be satisfied to know that he is 
no longer powerful for wrong-doing. I asked you to come with 
me and bring a strong resolute friend because this man becomes 
when thwarted a furious maniac, end I thought force might be 
required to control him and protect Minette. M. Lenoir and a 
strong body of disguised police surrounded the house. But some- 
body had warned him. He escaped by climbing a paling, but 
fell, and was hurt so much that he could only crawl back into the 
house. There he asked Bainéres and his wife to help him into the 
bedroom of Minette. He said he must speak to her. This I forbade 
them to do. He made a desperate effort to do so unaided, just as 
the lieutenant of police came in with his men, and into their 
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charge I gave him as an escaped criminal. He is safe now, and 
will not again escape.” 

Dugazon never knew the monster’s name. Some months after 
he received a letter from Minette, saying she had sought refuge 
in a Carmelite convent at Lyons, where she was soon to take the 
habit of St. Theresa and pronounce her vows. He never saw her 
again. 

Such is the strangely romantic history told by M. Fleury as 
actually true in all its details, and incidentally referred to in other 
_contemporary biographies and anecdotes connected with the 
history of the French stage. 





SEPTEMBER WOODS. 


THE days of the warm bright year are numbered ; 
Clouds come coldly over the sea ; 
With a browner tinge the woods are umbered, 
And slips of sunshine yellowly 
Lie on the leaves and sere grass under 
Every tree. 


At noon the fading sun renews 

The beauty of the forest avenues ; 
Flying smiles 
Light up their solemn aisles ; 

And sunset through their gates of withered gold 
Is still a wonder 


And glory to behold: 


And sweet as sad is now their sighing sleep, 
O’er which rise the stars from the dark deep — 
Oft making in the wind some leaves to weep 
For beauties that fall with them to the mould; 
For warm bright hours of summer weather, 
Passed in loving whispers altogether, 
Not as now in the blue Northern cold. 
T. C. IRWIN. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Ir got whispered about amongst the clerks in Clayton’s banking 
and law offices that the Chancery suit had been decided against 
Dr. Lacuver, consequently the young Squire would fail to come 
into the Elvaston property, which up to that time there had been 
some hope of his doing. 

Thrale heard this report with trembling hands and paling 
cheek ; and old Jansan, the gate porter, fell ill and took to his 
bed. 

There was some truth in this report. Counsel had argued the 
cause before the Master in Chancery, who pointed out that, unless 
the husband of the heiress had reduced his wife’s property into 
possession, he could not make good his claim to the estate. 
Whereupon counsel reserved the right of appeal to the House of 
Lords. 

This, George Elvaston had foreseen, would most likely be the 
rock on which the cause would split and founder. The legal 
fraternity might prolong the suit indefinitely ; but George had no 
longer any hope of ultimate success. 

He had never quite given up all hope until now; but when his 
mind was set at rest on the subject he felt more at ease than he 
had done for years past. There was no use, he told himself, in 
pining after what fate had denied him. 

To divert his mind from the subject, he determined to set 
about a new work that would employ all his energies. 

And for this purpose he sat up alone night after night, when he 
could command his thoughts on any given subject. 

It could not be said that he had forgotten all about his ghostly 
visitant ; he never sat alone in that particular room after dusk, 
and carefully locked the door of communication with the dining- 
room whenever he sat up late, besides taking the precaution of 
placing a folding-screen -before it, “to keep the ghost from 
peeping at him through the key-hole,” as Captain Clayton would 
laughingly observe. 

One night, however, he had become so much absorbed in the 
composition of a particular chapter in his new book that time 
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went by unheeded; no sound broke the stillness, he was not 
conscious of any presence, until he raised his eyes to rest them 
for a moment. 

To say his blood all at once appeared to freeze in his veins 
would be, to use a trite remark, not truly expressive enough of 
the strong horror that took possession of every faculty, as his eye 
lit on a tall, ghastly figure, standing immovable in a distant 
corner of the room. 

He had no power to think or reason—superstitious awe had 
taken possession of his soul. His very being appeared to shrink 
appalled from that dread something before his vision which looked 
so stony and deathlike. 

It was only a few moments, yet it seemed an age to the terror- 
stricken man, before the figure moved into the light ; and then 
George saw it was old Jansan, the gate-porter, with his face the 
hue of a corpse, and his eyes staring straight before him with a 
glassy, lacklustre gaze, like that of the newly dead. 

Some minutes elapsed before George Elvaston could recover 
presence of mind enough to act; the sudden horror, and as 
sudden surprise to find who his visitant really was, made him 
feel dizzy. He passed his hand before his eyes, to recover time, 
as it were, to think. 

When the sensation of giddiness passed over, he looked to- 
wards the spot where the old man had stood in the full light of 
the lamp; but he had vanished. 

George Elvaston leaned back in his chair, and wiped the 
beaded drops from his brow. His nerves had been terribly shaken 
—this new surprise, or, more correctly speaking, shock, quite 
dismayed him. 

He rose up quickly, and crossed the room towards the door of 
communication with the study. He found it locked, as he had 
left it when he sat down to his desk. 

“Gracious heaven!” he cried, “am I dreaming? It was 
not possible for the old man to leave the room by any other way.” 

George by nature was no coward, yet he could not have 
unlocked that door to follow up the intruder had his future good 
fortune depended on the act. 

He looked carefully around the room, even under the table. 
No trace of any living thing rewarded his search. 

His next step was to open the shutters, and draw up the 
blinds ; when his eyes were cheered by the dawn of day. 

“T’ll go round by the hall-door, and reconnoitre,” he said to 
himself. He wasn’t free from superstition; a lingering fear 
remained in his mind that old Jansan had died in the night, and 
he had seen his wraith. 

It was a lovely dawn; the harvest-moon yet lingered in the 
sky, shedding a softened ray over the landscape on which a new 
day was rising. 
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In such an atmosphere of light and freshness George’s gloomy 
terrors vanished like a troubled dream when one wakens. Won- 
dering at what he now called his cowardice, he went round to the 
lodge to find it shut and silent. 

Even in the early morning light the old court-yard looked gray 
and sombre, the lodge, in deep shadow, wore to the eye of George 
Elvaston a sepulchral aspect. 

He tried the door, turning the handle noiselessly, but to all 
appearance it was fast locked, if not bolted, within. 

“There’s some mystery about all this,” said he to himself, as 
he retraced his steps towards the dining-room, and looked once 
more carefully around in every corner. 

To sleep would be impossible in his present state of mental 
excitement, so he lit a cigar, and went out on the terrace to watch 
the sunrise. 

He had not been there long when he espied Captain Clayton 
coming across a distant meadow, with his dog and gun; he was 
making towards a copse, but when he saw George on the terrace 
he turned his steps in that direction. 

“ Hallo!” he called out, when he was within hearing distance ; 
“whatever brings you out so early ?” 

“ Well,” returned George, “I reply by asking you the same 
question, what brings you out at sunrise ?” 

“Employment, useful employment, my dear fellow. I came 
out to hunt ground game.” 

“ Ground game !” echoed his friend. 

The Captain laughed. “ You see I like nice sounding terms, it 
wouldn’t sound well to say Nero and I have come out to exter- 
minate vermin, but though ’tis a mean ’tis a very useful occupation ; 
[ may bag a few grouse in the stubble, but that is not my professed 
avocation this morning ;” then, as he approached near enough to 
observe George’s disturbed appearance, he exclaimed: * What on 
earth ails you, my dear fellow? You look fearfully haggard and 
ill!” 

“Oh, ‘tis nothing much, a little upset, that’s all,” was the reply. 

“On my word, though, you look like a man half dead; you 
haven’t seen my grandad’s ghost again, have you?” 

“ No,” drawled George, “ but I’ve had a terrible fright all the 
same ; now don’t laugh at me, but really something happened to- 
night that I cannot explain according to the ordinary rules of 
nature.” 

“ Oh!” ejaculated Captain Clayton with a mischievous twinkle 
of his eye, “ what a pity I had not watched this night!” 

‘1 wish you had,” said the other seriously, “it might have been 
old Jansan walking in his sleep, but how he could leave the room 
and lock the door after him so noiselessly I cannot understand.” 

“ Did you follow him ?” asked Captain Clayton with some show 
of interest. 
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* T don’t mind telling you that my courage failed me; will you 
come in and I will show you where I saw the figure standing a 
minute before it vanished out of sight ?” 

“ By all means, let me see if I cannot unriddle this mystery 
that has turned your own cheek to quite a ghostly hue,” replied 
Harry in a tone of banter. 

When they entered the dining-room, George was careful to 
point out the impossibility of anyone leaving the room except by 
the locked door, without passing close to where he sat, and that 
he assured his friend could not have been done without his being 
aware of it. He then took the key from a drawer in the side- 
board and unlocked the study door. 

This room was in total darkness when they entered, but as soon 
as the shutters were unclosed a flood of sunlight streamed into 
the room, brightening up the place until it looked anything but 
gloomy, and required a great stretch of the imagination to 
people it with shades of the departed dead. 

The quick eye, however, of Captain Clayton caught something 
lying on the table, the moment the light streamed into the room, 
that caused an exclamation to escape his lips, which instantly 
drew George Elvaston’s attention to the same object. 

“ Mirabile dictu! A parchment! Nothing ghostly in this I 
should say,” he cried, as they both began to examine it with 
some eagerness. 

In a few minutes George Elvaston trembled visibly. “ Merci 
ful heaven!” broke from his white lips, as he sank into a chair 
quite overcome with contending emotion. 

The two friends looked at each other for some minutes in mute 
surprise. 

Captain Clayton was the first to break silence; grasping his 
friend’s hand, he said in a husky voice: “ George, my dear fellow, 
I congratulate you; at length there is a prospect of your having 
your own !” 

“Gracious heaven! What mystery is this? It makes me 
creep with awe!” 

“H’m!” answered his matter-of-fact friend. “Yes, ‘tis 
mysterious; but I hope you don’t think any unearthly agency has 
been at work in this matter. Does it stand to common sense that 
a ghost would bring your father’s will to light by placing it on this 
table? This has been the act of old Jansan, or I am much 
mistaken.” 

George drew a long breath, and tried to collect his thoughts. 
“IT cannot make it out,” he said. “Why should old Jansan keep 
that will in his possession for so many years, and then restore it 
at last in this mysterious manner ?” 

“ T am as much at a loss as yourself to understand his motive ; 
we had better question him on the subject at once.” 

‘If he were alive last night when he appeared to me, he must 
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have been walking in his sleep; it would be impossible to feign 
that terribly ghastly expression his features wore,” answered 
George, in utter bewilderment. 

“| think that a very possible solution of the mystery,” answered 
the Captain. ‘ Shall we go across to the porter’s lodge with that 
parchment, and see what effect the sight of it in our possession 
will have on him ?” 

George assented, but so strong had the idea fixed itself on his 
mind that the old man had expired during the night, that he 
almost started when on opening the door of Jansan’s inner room, 
he saw him seated in a chair, with his lean, trembling hands 
stretched out over a fire he had just then kindled. 

The old man looked so ill and feeble that it appeared cruel to 
disturb him with questions at that early hour; and as an excuse 
for their visit, they sat down and inquired after his health. 

“It’s kind of you, gentlemen, to come and see after me, 


” 


said 


the old man, with a look that said plainly enough, I know it’s not 
my health you came to inquire after at this time of the morning. 
*“ T am but badly, and feel all of a shiver. 1 can’t get warm no 
how. Quip says "tis the beginning of the end.” 

“Don’t give way, man, like that,” said his master, cheerily. 
“ We will send you over some hot coffee, with a sip of brandy in, 
that will make you feel another sort the moment you’ve swallowed 


it.” 

_ “Thank you kindly, sir; but I don’t think anything will ever 
remove this cold trembling inside of me. ’Tis the mind, sir ; ’tis 
the mind. Death is certainly a ‘ king of terrors’ when he knocks 
at the door of one like me.” 

* You have been neglecting yourself. This comes of low diet,” 
cried George, good-naturedly. “TI'll go across to the house and 
get you something hot at once.” 

In his haste to serve the old man, he forgot all about the parch- 
ment, which protruded half out of ‘his coat-pocket; but when 
Jansan’s eye fell on it, he uttered a groan and fell back in his 
chair. George paid no attention to this, his back was towards 
him ; so he hastened out of the lodge withont being in the least 
aware of the commotion he had cause in the mind of old 
Jansan. 

“ How did he get it, sir?” gasped the old man. “I saw it safe 
in that cupboard last night, before I went to bed.” 

“We found it in my grandfather’s study this morning,” said 
his master, somewhat sternly. “ You will have to explain this, 
Jansan.” 

“ Sir, it was not my fault!” he groaned. “I wanted to spare the 
memory of the dead. They were good masters to me, sir. A dog 
wouldn’t turn and bite the hand as fed him.” 

“But. you will have to account for keeping that will back, Jansan. 
Mr. Elvaston cannot be put off with excuses. You have done 
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him a great wrong. How came the late Squire’s will into your 
possession ?” 

“Sir, there is a load on my mind. An’ now as that will-an- 
testamen is come into the owner’s hands, as I never meant it 
should till I was dead and in my grave, sir, I'd like to confess 
what lies heavy on my conscience. “Tis for your ear alone, sir ; 
so just turn the key in that door and listen. Oh, I am so cold ! ” 
he sighed with a shiver; “ the end is near, and I daren’t face old 
master with this sin on my soul. You don’t believe in ghosts, sir, 
but all the lions in ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ let alone the giants, 
would not be half so dreadful to face as your grandfather if I go 
to meet him before I’ve done his last bidding. He left a will-an- 
testamen, sir!” 

“ Yes, T know; go on,” assented his young master. 

“ You know that, sir?” asked the old man, wiping his clammy 
brow with trembling hands ; then in a terrified whisper : “ have you 
seen my honoured master’s ghost, sir? I don’t believe any man 
living except me knows of that last will-an-testamen !” 

«“ Never mind how I know it; but perhaps it will set your mind 
at rest if I tell you I have not only seen but read it.” 

“ May the Lord have merey on my soul, and forgive me troub- 
ling the dead,” said Jansan with a deep groan. “* You may re- 
member the date of that last will-an-testamen, sir ; well, it was on 
that very night master called me into his office, and he says to 
me: ‘Jansan’ says he, ‘look at this parchment, this is my last 
will-an-testamen, as I have signed and sealed this day. I intend 
giving you a copy of it, and when I am dead you deliver it into 
Squire Elvaston’s own hands in the presence of two witnesses. 
Mind what I say, Jansan, I look to you to see that my last wishes 
are carried out.’ Then he read out the contents of his last will- 
an-testamen to me from beginning to end. 

“«¢ Somebody may wish to make it appear that I left no will-an- 
testamen; but mind, Jansan, whatever happens, that you are 
faithful to my commands.’ Them were his very words, sir. He 
was a go,s? master to me, sir. Heaven rest his soul this hour and 
evermoré« But I do dread to meet him without having carried 
out his last orders to me, sir. But then I never had the copy, 
sir; next morning I found him sitting dead in his chair ! 

“It was said he didn’t leave a will-an-testamen. What could 
I do, seeing I hadn’t the promised copy, but keep my own counsel ? 
It is not for me to judge my master, sir, but the will-an-testa- 
men was not quite a just one to your honoured father; and 
much as my conscience troubled me, I kept it to myself and said 
never one word—but hist ! who is that knocking, sir?” 

* Only Mr. Elvaston with some refreshment for you,” answered 
his master, as he rose to open the door. 

“ No, sir, no, don’t let him in—I wish to tell you all: Iam so 
cold, the end must be near, and I don't want Mr. Elvaston to hear 
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the rest—'tis for the honour of the family, sir, don’t let him come 
in.” 

“Oh, I can trust him with that or anything else,” answered the 
Captain, as he unlocked the door and let in George, who was 
followed by a maid-serv ant bearing coffee, eggs, and toast. 

“ Here, my man,” said he, heartily, “drink this steaming cup 
of beverage that I ‘have prepared with my own hand, and see if 
it does not soon drive the cold out of you.” 

Jansan burst into tears. ‘“ You've returned good for evil, sir,” 
he said, humbly, after he had partaken of the steaming coffee with 
a good dash of brandy in it. “Can you forgive the wrong I’ve 
done you, sir?” 

“Oh, I am so jubilant that I could forgive my direst foe this 
morning; but cheer up, my man, and tell me how this parchment 
—holding up his father’s will before his eyes—came into your 
possession ?” 

“IT don’t know how you came by it, sir! What should I know 
about the Squire's last will-an-testman, sir ?” said Jansan, turning 
his face to the fire with that obstinate look of his. 

George smiled. ‘How do you know that this is my father’s 
will, Jansan ? ” 

The old man groaned. “Can’t you keep it, sir, and ask no 
questions ? Call me the thief if you like, it don’t matter! Id 
rather be called that or anything else, than turn and bite the 
hand that fed me this many a long year; you wouldn’t have me 
behave worse than a dog, would you ?” 

“No, Jansan; but if you would have me consider you an 
honest servant, you will tell Mr. Elvaston in what manner the 
late Squire’s will came into your keeping,” replied his master, in 
a tone that the old man felt he dared not disobey. 

“ Ah, well, sir, you should know what belongs to the honour of 
your father’s memory better than a poor serving-man, sir, but I 
would rather tell it in your ear when we are alone.” 

The old man turned his face to the fire, and appeared inclined 
to persist in not disclosing family secrets to anyone but | nas- 
ter; but it was not until he saw that his silence seriously displeased 
him that he could be prevailed on to reveal in what manner he 
obtained possession of the late Squire Elvaston’s will. 

* As I told you just now, sir,” he began, “I kept my own 
counsel, but my conscience had no rest from that hour. I have 
such troubled nights sometimes that I get up and sit by the fire 
till daylight. One night in particular, I couldn’t lie in my bed— 
it was something like a month, as near as I can guess, after the 
Abbey was burnt down—I was quite worn out, too, for want of rest, 
so, spite of my troubled mind, I fell fast asleep over the lodge 
fire. How long I slept I cannot tell, when I was startled wide 
awake by an awfully prolonged cry, the like of which I never 
heard from mortal lips before nor since. 
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“‘¢ That’s murder!’ says I, and without more ado I rushed out 
of the lodge and across the courtyard straight into master’s study. 
There I found your honoured father, sir, sitting near the table, 
with his eyes fixed and glassy, and his face like the face of a dead 
man. There happened to be some brandy on the table, so I 
managed as best I could to pour some between his lips. Ina few 
minutes he appeared to come to a bit, and opened his eyes with 
a heavy groan. Then he saw me, and asked, in a scared sort of 
way: ‘Is that you, Jansan? Did you hear any noise ?’ 

**¢T am glad your honour isn’t murdered,’ I said; ‘ did you call 
out for help, sir ? ’ 

** Master made no answer, only rose up and went towards the fire- 
place, where I saw a lot of papers smouldering in the grate, and 
seizing the poker, stirred the fire until there was a regular blaze ; 
then he began to throw on more paper, until there was quite a 
heap. ‘ You can wait until I go, Jansan,’ said he, turning round 
to speak to me; but scarcely had he uttered the words, than his 
eyes became fixed and nearly starting from his head, and his jaw 
fell like one taken with a sudden fit. Quite frightened, I turned 
round to see what he was staring at, as his eyes were fixed on 
something behind me. Ah, well, you don’t believe in ghosts, sir, 
but as Iam a living man, there stood old master, looking quite 
awful; it seemed as though his wrath was so terrible it would slay 
you! 

“TI only saw him for a moment, the next I was tearing out 
of the house and across the courtyard, mad with terror ; and your 
honoured father, sir, was close alongside me ! 

“ The bank might have been robbed that night, sir; we never 
stopped to close door or gate behind us, we ran like hunted hares 
until we reached the Swannery; there master sank down on the 
doorstep in a dead faint. 

“IT roused up the servants, who had all gone to bed, but as soon 
as master recovered his senses, he ordered me back to the bank. 

“Tt was still quite dark, but he hurried me away, desiring me 
to go into the study as soon as I got back, and after seeing that 
every paper in the grate was burnt, lock up the place and bring 
him back the keys. It wasn’t a pleasant thing to do to enter that 
room again alone, but I never disobeyed his orders, so as soon as 
ever the gray dawn began to appear, I went in and opened the 
windows. The fire was still smouldering in the grate, so I just 
stooped down to blow it into a blaze, when my eyes lit on that 
very parchment. I knew it in a moment—it was the Squire’s last 
will-an-testamen! Thrale and I had witnessed it in his presence 
not quite a year before. Well, sir, I was awfully frightened, con- 
sidering what I had seen that night in that very room, and thinking 
as how old master was troubled in his grave about them last wills- 
an-testamens, I put it away in my breast-pocket. You can see 
for yourself, sir, that the parchment is buckled up and scorched in 
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some places. I burnt all the other papers as I was ordered, and 
then locked the door, and took master the keys. 

“ He was ill for some time, and kept his bed, and never to his 
own knowledge entered that study again alone.” 

“Not to his own knowledge! What do you mean by that, 
Jansan ?” interrupted Captain Clayton. 

“Well, sir, you see, for years I used to think old master’s ghost 
haunted the place. When I'd wake up in the night I could see 
lights peeping through the closed shutters, and I knew no mortal 
man could get into the gray stone building without the keys, 
because it was my duty to see the place locked up after business 
hours. It troubled me so that one night I determined to watch, 
and then I saw your honoured father walking all through the 
place in his sleep.” 

“And you have kept back this paper for years; do you know 
that Mr. Elvaston could have you imprisoned for this act?” said 
Captain Clayton severely. 

“He can have me punished if he likes,” answered the old man 
doggedly. “That will-an-testamen wasn't mine to give away 
during your honoured father’s lifetime; didn’t I steal it from my 
master in the first place? That parchment has been a heavy load 
on my conscience ever since I rescued it from the flames. I’ve 
done the best I could according to my light, and when I was dead 
I meant to leave that paperto you, sir, to deal with as you thought 
best. I am glad you have it, sir,” addressing George Elvaston for 
the first time since he commenced his confession: “but how you 
got it out of that cupboard without my knowledge I cannot 
imagine ; however, nobody can ever say of old Jansan that he 
behaved worse than a dog, to turn and bite the hand as fed him!” 

“Ts it possible that you can ever forgive the wrongs my father 
inflicted on you and yours ?” asked Captain Clayton, when they 
left the lodge and were crossing the courtyard. 

“ Yes, freely, as far as they concern me, Harry, and I hope from 
this hour I may not only forgive, but forget.” 

The friends pressed each other’s hands; George felt how painful 
it must be to the other’s upright honest heart to know the full 
extent of his father’s fraud and treachery; he therefore changed 
the subject. 

“ You must come in and breakfast with us,” he said. “ The 
little wife will be glad to hear the good news we have learnt since 
yesterday.” 

They found Nelly already in the breakfast-parlour, looking as 
bright and fresh as the morning, waiting for the family to sit 
down to the well-arranged repast. 

She was not a little surprised and confused, however, when her 
husband embraced her warmly in the presence of a third party, 
and asked her to congratulate him on his coming into the in- 
heritance of his forefathers. 
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By the time breakfast was over, George had quite regained his 
composure ; and Nelly began to realise more fully the extent of 
their altered fortunes. 

She took it very quietly, however, saying that she had been so 
happy in their present abode, that, although she was glad her 
husband had at length succeeded in gaining possession of his in- 
heritance, she felt almost sorry to think they must leave the dear 
old house for so grand a mansion. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


WHEN Irene came into possession of her fortune, matters in 
some degree wore a different aspect; she felt herself no longer 
bound to one particular spot, nor did she require to employ her 
time and talents to secure an independence for herself and child ; 
she was now free to go herself in search of her lost darling. 

On account of the long time intervening between the death of 
Squire Elvaston and the proving of his will, a large amount of 
property had accumulated ; and the lawyers are never in a hurry 
to push on matters when the estate can afford delay. 

The late Squire Elvaston had bequeathed his personal estate to 
his wife, should she survive him; and after her death this property 
was to be equally divided between his surviving children. 

Consequently, Irene was lifted almost in a moment from poverty 
to riches. By a private arrangement with her brother she became 
the possessor of the Abbey estate, whilst George Elvaston retained 
Westbrooke as his portion. 

Irene decided, as soon as this arrangement was made, to have a 
commodious residence built on the estate, some little distance 
from the site once occupied by the Abbey. The reminiscences 
connected with that once loved abode were of too painful a nature 
for her to desire to rear another home on its ruins. 

She therefore selected a most enchanting spot on an eminence 
about a mile inland, commanding most extensive views over the 
country, and seaward for miles, until the distant horizon rose on 
the eye, and sky and sea appeared to commingle and blend in one 
vast measureless space. 

One cold stormy afternoon in October, when autumn appeared 
to be having a battle with early winter, Irene stood looking forth 
from the window of her new home, at the dark clouds scudding 
swiftly across the leaden-coloured sky, like wild horses over a 
prairie. 

That the storm was swiftly gathering darkness and blackness 
appeared only too evident; the only question for her was, how 
long before the rain would set in and pour down in a perfect 
deluge ? 

There were many things to cause her anxiety and doubt ; her 
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future could not prove an unmixed blessing, even should she 
regain possession of her child. 

Until now she had resolutely put away from her mind the evils 
which were mixed up with her strange and painful destiny; yet 
somehow, this depressing, stormy afternoon, the dark side of the 
future insisted on intruding itself on her meditations. 

Dr. Lacuver had returned home from Tunis without encounter- 
ing her husband, as he had expected to do; to his chagrin, he 
found that Robert Lindford had left that city rather more than 
ten days before his arrival. 

Still he felt convinced that he was well aware of his wife’s exist- 
ence, and the effort her friends were making to bring him to bay. 

He was for adopting legal measures at once, but from this Irene 
shrank with nervous horror. 

On the other hand, George Elvaston was for ignoring the 
perfidious husband's existence altogether. “Gain possession of 
your child, if possible, without asking her father’s consent; let it 
remain for him to take the initiative if he wishes to assert his 
right to the sole custody of your children. He will scarce dare to 
face public opinion, I should imagine, knowing as he does what 
can be brought against him. Villain as he is, he may shrink from 
the world, knowing that he deserted his wife, and left her and 
their only son to endure the horrors of slow starvation in a 
lodging-house attic, whilst he kept his yacht, and travelled from 
place to place with every appliance of luxury at his command.” 

With her brother’s view of the situation she perfectly concurred, 
and cherished the hope that when she had gained possession of 
Lilian, her husband, for very shame, would leave her in peace. 

Still, spite of her reasoning this afternoon, a gloomy foreboding 
of evil days in store crept over her spirit. 

It would not be wise to venture out in face of the threatening 
storm, she concluded at length; so she threw herself, rather 
wearily, into an easy-chair by the fire, and, taking up a book, tried 
her utmost to feel an interest in its contents. 

The afternoon sky, however, had become so clouded over, that 
twilight soon began to reign in the room, and, not caring to have 
the lamps lit thus early, she laid aside her book, and turned 
towards the ruddy glowing ingle, as one turns to the face of an 
old familiar friend. 

There is a strange charm when one is all alone—it may be in- 
volved in doubts and perplexed with fears—to turn to a bright fire, 
looking like a thing of life in the gloaming. 

As the forsaken wife sat there, gazing intently at the glowing 
embers, old familiar faces appeared to look forth and smile at her ; 
one by one they came, until she forgot her present, going back 
once more with a bound, into the happy past. 

How sweet it was for memory to sleep awhile, and dream on by 
the firelight. 
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She was still dreaming, when the drawing-room door was opened 
and someone entered. 

The maid, bringing in afternoon tea, she thought abstractedly, 
too happy in her reverie to break the links of the golden chain, by 
withdrawing her eyes for a moment from the fire. 

“Pray pardon the intrusion,” said a voice that always fell like 
music on her ear, “but Fred would open the door and show me in 
without ceremony.” 

The voice had scarcely ceased uttering this apology, than a pair 
of arms were wound round her neck, and a pair of sweet rosy lips 
pressed to her cheek. 

“T made him come,” cried the child in triumph; “he didn’t 
want to, but I made him.” 

“Little tyrant,” replied his mother playfully, “it is very good 
of Captain Clayton to come at your bidding; go now and place a 
chair for your unwilling guest.” 

The child hastened to do her will, then ran to her again and 
sprang on her lap, his arms once more twined round her neck. 

Captain Clayton looked at mother and son, and for an instant 
he envied them the joy in which he held no place. A deep sigh 
smote on Irene’s ear in the twilight, and made her aware how he 
suffered. 

He had entered into all her plans for the recovery of her little 
daughter; in short he was her trusted friend and adviser in all 
things. 

At first Irene believed he had conquered his passion, and ac- 
cepted the inevitable. It was a long time, so guarded was he over 
his feelings, before she read, in the swift look of pain that often 
crossed his features, how much this strong man suffered in silence. 

He did not mind the pain; he would have walked barefoot over 
the flinty roads to get a glimpse of her sweet face any day. But 
he was getting doubtful of his strength of purpose. 

To speak of his undying love in her present unprotected position 
would be an insult to her pure womanhood; and it was so hard to 
meet her in daily converse without letting some word or look escape 
that would reveal his great, his all but over-mastering, passion. 

The pain had so much of rapture mixed up with it, that it re- 
quired a vigorous effort of moral courage to tear himself away alto- 
gether from her presence. 

To conquer one’s own inclinations and passions ofttimes requires 
more fortitude of character than to win a victory over a foreign 
foe. At least, Captain Clayton found this to be true to his heart’s 
sore cost. 

He knew that it would drive him to distraction to see the woman 
he loved claimed by her tyrant husband; yet, without creating 
scandal, he could not step forward to prevent it. He perceived 
that her maternal love was so strong, that she would suffer martyr- 
dom to have her children around her. 
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Alas, for him! his path henceforth must lead far away from hope 
and joy. The gulf that divided them could never be crossed this 
side the grave. In her joys and her sorrows he could have no 
share. 

This stern reality stared him in the face as he sat watching 
mother and son by the firelight that evening, and, spite of his 
usual self-command, a heavy sigh escaped him. 

“T have something to tell you,” he said, breaking the silence 
that had become almost a cause of distress to Irene, she was so 
much at a loss what to say. 

“Some good news, I hope,” she replied, glad enough of any sub- 
ject, other than self, to converse about. 

“ Well, no; you know, of course, that Juliaisill; she has written 
me from Florence, to say that she wishes to visit her old home— 
what can I do? Indeed, she may be on her way at this moment, as 
she stated in her letter that she was only waiting the return of 
Lord Hellvelyn to set out for England. She intends coming over 
with him to Charlesport in his yacht, and if the weather proves 
favourable they will land in a boat at Westporth, not ten minutes’ 
walk from the Swannery.” 

“ And you will give her a cordial welcome, I trust, Harry.” 

“What! you ask me to receive our direst enemy beneath my 
roof ?” he exclaimed, starting from his seat. 

“She is no longer our enemy, but a repentant, dying woman. 
I have forgiven her; can you not also extend the sceptre of 
peace ?” 

“No, I cannot. I said long ago I cannot be avenged on her, 
she is a woman; but if Julia sat on my doorstep dying, I am 
afraid I should leave her there to die.” 

Irene gazed at his white stern face almost with awe, surprised 
to see how hard and implacable it had grown all in an instant. 

“He has a strong leaven of the Claytons’ revengeful spirit in 
his nature,” she whispered to herself; then she added aloud, 
“surely, Harry, if Julia comes to you in her weakness, you will 
forget the wrong she has wrought, and only remember that she is 
suffering and craves your forgiveness and sympathy.” 

“T am not an angel ot mercy, like you, Irene. She has 
wrecked not only my life’s happiness—that I might forgive, but 
yours also. Has she not in her treachery blighted our whole 
future existence ? And now, when she is powerless for mischief, 
she comes to me as though she had never injured, never hated 
me! Heaven grant she may die in peace, but I am not Christian 
enough to welcome her beneath my roof. However, as you look at 
me so reproachfully, I will not turn a dying woman from my door 
if she knocks for admittance; so to save myself that sin, I will . 
leave home to-morrow, and then Julia can have her wish; but I 
hope I shall never be called on to look into her face again !” 

“I do not like your unforgiving spirit,” said Irene coldly, “ you 
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should remember she is your near kinswoman; and that you 
once professed to love her.” 

“Oh Heaven! have I not suffered enough for my insane youth- 
ful folly. Still, I know you are right, Irene. She may have all I 
possess if she will, but extend the hand of friendship to that 
woman is beyond me.” 

“ Well, in that case, perhaps it would be better for you not to 
meet her; yet when I think that Julia is drawing near the con- 
fines of the spirit-world, I wonder at your implacability.” 

“Oh, Irene, do not reproach me! If you knew what I have 
suffered, and still suffer, if you could only fathom the dark depths 
of my despair, know how I struggle day by day with that hopeless 
passion which is consuming me, you would not wonder at my 
aversion to that perfidious woman.” 

“ Believe me, Harry, you would become a much happier man, 
if you showed mercy, instead of constantly dwelling on the past. 
Our destiny is fixed, and must be borne ; what avails it that you 
harbour resentment against the author of your misery ? When I 
remember the proud, beautiful Julia Harman, and contrast her 
with the faded, broken-spirited, penitent Lady Hellvelyn, I own 
there is nothing in my heart for her but pity.” 

“Trene,” he cried, taking her hand, and surveying her with 
almost reverent admiration, “ you remind me of a recording 
angel, blotting out each sin against yourself with a tear.” Then 
he added mentally: “Would to heaven the past, like the sin, 
could be blotted out, and I could clasp my soul’s idol to my heart, 
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and call her wife! 


CuHaPTeR XVII. 


WHEN Captain Clayton had departed, and her little son was in 
bed, Irene sat alone by the hearth, listening to the moaning of the 
wind, which painfully reminded her of that night, long, long ago, 
when she parted from her lover at the door of the beautiful old 
Abbey, which now lay in ruins like the bright hopes she had 
cherished. 

The same dirge-like wail came borne on the blast, until the 
very elements appeared to prolong the mournful cadence, as 
though they, too, were bewailing the dead. 

The storm appeared rising to a hurricane, the wind gaining 
fresh strength with every blast. 

She rose and went to the window, drawing up the blinds. The 
moon was high in heaven by this time, and when it broke through 

-a rift in the cloud, Irene could see the ocean heaving and rolling 
like a mighty expanse of seething foam. The sight, though awe- 
inspiring, was full of might and grandeur; but when the wind 
swept over it with a terrific roar, and the moon was again hidden 
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by a cloud, huge waves appeared to leap up against the darkened 
sky, as though chaos had come again. 

Irene could not command courage enough to look on the wild, 
dark, tempest-tossed ocean any longer. She drew down the 
blinds, closed the shutters, and prepared to retire for the night. 
But she found that to sleep through such a storm was utterly 
impossible. The house shook to its centre ; the wind rising till 
it became one constant roar, without a moment’s lull in the fear- 
ful blast. 

As the day dawned, and the darkness slowly rolled away, the 
scene from the windows of Irene’s residence might be termed the 
sublimity of awful grandeur. 

It was high tide, and the sea, impelled by the violence of the 
wind, had risen to an unusual height, the waves completely dash- 
ing over the cliff, and rushing up a narrow glen below with the 
noise of a thousand cataracts, driving the foaming spray in all 
directions, until it rained against the window where Irene sat, 
with a great fear creeping over her spirits. What if her darling 
were out somewhere on that tempest-tossed sea ? 

That awful, cruel sea, whose waves towered aloft like mountains 
reaching to the very skies! See how wave followed wave in a 
mad race towards the rock-bound coast, like giants of swift de- 
struction. She scanned the horizon with a prolonged, anxious 
gaze. Not a speck appeared in the dim distance, nor a sail 
nearer shore ; nothing met her eye but one wild waste of tossing, 
seething waters. 

Alas! nothing that human hands ever fashioned could ride out 
such a terrible gale! 

Suddenly, however, she drew in her breath. A great horror 
came over her senses. Could that be a barque—that small help- 
less thing which resembled a sea-gull tossed hither and thither 
on the raging sea ? 

Nearer and yet nearer it came, impelled onward with arrow- 
like swiftness by the mighty rushing tempest, until what at first 
appeared but a speck in the distance, loomed out over the troubled 
waters sharp and defined. It was a ship! 

The anxious expectant mother clasped her hands together. 
Could her darling be in that frail barque? “Oh, Father of 
mercy,” she cried, “ spare me the horror of seeing my loved one 
perish near me, in sight of land, in sight of home, in sight of the 
mother who would willingly shed her heart’s blood to save her 
darling from such a doom!” 

Still onward came the little barque, until she was almost 
amongst the breakers. Once there she must perish, with all on 
board ! 

Irene appeared by intuition to know that her child was on board 
that storm-tossed ship. She uttered a wail of heartrending 
anguish as she fell on her knees to watch and to pray. 
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There came a short lull in the tempest, then she saw the frail 
barque reel and turn like a wild sea-mew to breast the waves. 

Brought up on that dangerous coast, Irene saw in a moment 
the advantage gained by that short lull in the storm; it was just 
possible the ship might escape the reef which ran out from the 
headland, and gain Charlesport Harbour. 

“ Ah, yes,” she gasped, “ if they know the coast well, they may 
reach Charlesport ;” and as she watched the good ship answered 
her helm like a thing of life, and in a few minutes became lost to 
view. 

_ It was impossible to endure suspense under such critical cir- 
cumstances. Irene at once prepared to leave the house, that she 
might be able to observe the ship’s movements from the cliff. 

She was just ready to start when Captain Clayton arrived at 
her door. 

“Surely,” he cried, on seeing her standing in the hall attired 
ready for walking, “ you do not intend facing this terrible storm ?” 

“T cannot remain here—listen! do you hear the boom of the 
guns? Oh, Harry,” she cried, clasping her hands together in 
her anguish, “ my child is on board that doomed ship!” 

“Calm your fears on that head,” he answered, in a tone that at 
once quieted her alarm. “The yacht belongs to Lord Hellvelyn, 
and I fear will soon become a wreck on the rocks below.” 

“ Merciful Heaven! that will be almost close to my house!” 

“Well, I fear the yacht cannot gain Charlesport, so as you will 
be nearest the scene of the wreck, I called to ask if you will make 
ready to succour the shipwrecked.” 

She rang the bell immediately, and summoned her maids around 
her ; then blankets were brought to air, and large fires lit inevery 
room; warm baths were also to be got in readiness, in case they 
might be required at a moment’s notice. 

* What a good Samaritan you are!” exclaimed Captain Clayton, 
with a glow of admiration on his honest, manly face, “a timely 
hot bath may be the means of saving some precious life, ere long 
—ay, it may be the life of your enemy—strange that Julia should 
be wrecked under your window! And should she escape instant 
doom, your roof will be the one to afford her shelter!” 

*“ Oh, I pray they may escape shipwreck! The coast is fearfully 
dangerous about here; once on the rocks, the loss of life may 
indeed be awful!” 

*“ And you can pray for that woman after the evil she has 
wrought you? On my word, Irene, you are a saint, as well as a 
good Samaritan !” 

“Oh, please do not talk in that reckless way; could anyone 
remember a wrong, when the wrong-doer is in such deadly peril ?” 

“ Yes, I do. Just now when I heard whose yacht it was, and knew 
who must be on board, I said ia my heart: This is retribution! 
Last evening after I left your house I met Rowley—you remember 
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him, he was postman when you lived at the Abbey. Well, this 
fellow has been in America some years, where, if one may believe 
his tale, he suffered great distress and privation. He fell into 
debt at Harville, it appears, before he left England, and Julia took 
advantage of his necessity to bribe him to give all letters addressed 
to you from India into herhands. He told me that as you were 
driving to the railway-station to take train for London you met 
him, and stopped the carriage to ask had he any letters for you. 
He says you looked so pitifully sad and forlorn when he said no, 
that his heart smote him ; and when you bade him good-bye, and 
hoped he would be happy and prosperous in the new world to which 
he was going, he felt such a thief and traitor that he was ready to 
hang himself; but his dread of my cousin was so great, that he 
dared not give you the letter he had in his bag, which had arrived 
that morning from India. He did not give it to Julia, however, 
but kept it, intending to forward it to you when he arrived in 
America. When he arrived there, however, he bethought himself 
that he did not know your address in London ; so he continued to 
keep the letter, and last night gave it up to me with the seal still 
unbroken. Now had he honestly delivered you that letter in due 
course, you would have been my wife long ago, and Heaven alone 
knows what years of untold misery I should have saved you from.” 

Irene sighed, and a swift look of pain passed over her features. 
“ We will only remember Julia’s peril just now,” she answered, 
gently. “If you can rescue your cousin from a watery grave, it 
will be the noblest form of revenge you can render her back.” 

“ Well, I mean to try. I will not leave my enemy to perish 
without what help I can render; such cruelty would shame my 
manhood—and list! there booms the danger signal every instant. 
I must away; time is precious.” 

“ Wait one moment,” she cried; “I mean to accompany you.” 

“No, pray do not; the storm is fearful, only strong men can 
breast it. What use can you be to the shipwrecked women outside 
your own door ?” 

* Doubtless there are children on board. I may be able to 
succour them ; at any rate I cannot sit here idly by my fireside 
whilst I know human beings are battling for dear life yonder. 
Hark! was not that a wail of agony borne on the blast ?” 


CuHaPTreR XVIII. 


IRENE and her companion found it no easy matter to face the 
tempest. The very air appeared alive with missiles of des- 
truction. Leaves and branches were flying before the wind in all 
directions ; then sometimes a giant tree would come crashing 
down close before them, the force of the blast nearly carrying 
them off their feet as it swept onward. 
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By the time they reached the cliff it was already crowded with 
men, with here and there a sturdy female anxious to witness the 
expected wreck. 

The wind came sweeping over the ocean at intervals, in sudden 
squalls of whirlwind force, lashing the sea into mighty waves, 
and dashing the surf against the rocks and over the reef that ran 
out from the headland with such violence that the foam rose high 
in air like drifts of churned waters, and fell in showers over the 
people gathered on the edge of the cliff. Irene would have been 
carried clean off her feet had she not held fast to the strong arm 
of her protector. 

And amid the seething waters and the awful roaring tempest 
was a gallant little barque battling with the storm like a thing 
instinct with life. 

But, alas! alas! rocks lay ahead, and death came nearer with 
every blast that swept the frail ship to swift destruction. 

The vessel was so near the coast by this time that a number of 
men could be descried standing nobly at their post. 

“The steersman appears to know the coast well,” remarked an 
old weather-beaten sailor to Captain Clayton; “and if the good 
ship answers her helm, we may be able to save all on board. 
But it’s only a chance, God help them! only a bare chance !” 

Scarcely had the sailor delivered this opinion than the yacht. 
made a desperate plunge into the trough of the sea, like a mad- 
dened steed goaded on by whip and spur to take some deadly 
leap. When she rose again the eddy swung her round broadside 
against the reef, like a toy-ship, the wild waves leaping high 
above her masts like so many demons exulting over their prey. 

Thirty souls were on board that doomed ship. If she struck 
the reef where she now lay, an army of the bravest men. that 
ever came to the rescue would prove powerless to save anyone 
from perishing in the dark seething waters, which dashed over 
the reef with an angry, sullen roar that was almost deafening. 

It became evident now to the men on the cliff that the 
machinery of the steam-yacht had broken down, and she was 
fast becoming a wreck at the mercy of wind and tide. 

Nearer and yet nearer drifted the frail barque towards that 
terrible reef; then all in an instant the eddy swept her round 
again, this time with her bow towards the shore. 

Then the skill of the steersman served him well; he set her 
straight for a small channel that ran in shore between the reef 
and some huge irregular rocks jutting out from the coast, and 
forming a small bay, where there would be a chance of escape 
from the ship before she was beaten to pieces by the heavy 
surf. 

The bulwarks were soon swept away by a towering wave that 
dashed over the reef full on board. The mast, however, remained 
intact, and the eddy had set in towards the coast. 
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The men on the cliff, as they noted this, began to breathe 
more freely. 

But the respite proved only momentary. A fearful squall 
swept over the sea, snapping her foremast like a reed, and 
carrying her out of sight, almost beneath the towering waves. 

A great cry went up from the crowd: “ All’s lost!” 

A giant would prove as powerless as the infant of a day to 
breast the boiling surf, rolling on over the strand below. 

But the buoyant barque soon shook off her dread foe, and rose 
on the crest of a wave like a sea-gull amid the curling foam. 

This was a moment of eager breathless suspense for all con- 
cerned. The huge careering mountain of waters rushed onward 
to the shore, like a fabled monster bearing its rider in safety 
through a legion of foes. 

Then was Leese a terrific crash, and peering over the cliff they 
beheld the yacht high up on the sand, which the receding wave 
had left quite dry. Yet, alas! between the wrecked mariners 
and safety, there rushed the beating surf close against the cliff, 
which rose up before them like a grim fortress shutting out all 
hope. 

Help, however, was close at hand. The hardy sailors on that 
wild coast were accustomed to shipwrecks from their cradle. A 
hundred brave men had been alert for hours past, ready to brave 
any danger to save the crew of the doomed ship from a watery 
rave. 

. Every instant after the yacht struck was precious, they well 
knew; as nothing that human skill ever invented could long 
withstand the beating of the surf below. The stranded ship was 
now at the mercy of the waves, which dashed over and around 
her until every timber quivered like the sinews of a giant 
writhing in his death-throes. 

But, thanks to the brave men on the cliff, everything was in 
readiness for instant action. Scarcely had the yacht stranded 
when a well-aimed rocket reached the deck, and shortly after- 
wards, amidst the cheers of an excited crowd, the first living 
freight was drawn up the steep cliff, and landed in safety. This 
proved to be an elderly lady, who appeared almost dead from 
fright. 

Dr. Lacuver had arrived on the scene by this time, accompanied 
by his nephew, a tall, young fellow, nearly twenty years of age. 

The Doctor was soon engaged in attending to the rescued lady, 
whilst Edmund took Irene’s disengaged arm, to afford her more 
protection from the storm. 

Some of the women went also to the assistance of the lady, 
whom Irene had already seen, and desired that she should be 
removed to her house without the least delay. 

But she did not remain by the rescued woman’s side long, as she 
saw that something on the yacht’s deck was attracting all eyes. 
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Protected by a strong arm on each side, she approached the 
edge of the cliff and looked down. 

Oh, what a pitiful sight met her view! Down far below, on 
the wreck’s deck, could be seen quite plainly, a tall, graceful girl, 
with her dark hair streaming in the wind, clasping in her arms 
the fairest vision of a child that eye ever beheld. 

Irene’s heart stood still, she scarcely knew how long, before she 
was startled out of her forgetfulness of all but one object, by 
hearing Edmund Lacuver utter a hoarse cry; “See! as I live, 
tis Rena!” and, regardless of his companion’s safety, he dropped 
her arm, rushing off with a look on his face Irene never forgot. 

“The next few moments will bring either life or death to him,” 
she murmured; “did he call that beautiful girl Rena? Ah, 
bear up, poor breaking heart! God is merciful; he will not let 
my own lamb perish, the one that clings around every fibre of 
my being; my brain reels at the very thought that my darling, 
my beautiful one, should be tossed about on that cruel, surging sea.” 

The wind at this instant swept up the cliff with such force 
that she was obliged to crouch down to save herself from being 
blown over into the sea ; lying down she was able to peer over 
the cliff at the awful sight below. 

The yacht was by this time driven close in shore; Irene could 
see the uplifted face of her child. Yes, it was her own, her 
Lilian ; she was clinging to Rena with the tenacious grasp of 
dread terror, her golden hair gleaming round her pale face like a 
halo. 

She looked such a lovely, fragile creature amid that elemental 
war, that the poor mother held her breath from very dread lest 
the waves that dashed over the stranded ship should shroud that 
angel from mortal eye for ever. 

All honour, however, to British seamen, for their tenderness to 
women and children in the hour of peril! 

Even in the face of death the brave sailors on board the 
stranded yacht lifted the sisters over the bows into the cot, and 
swung it clear of the tangled cordage hanging to the wreck, with 
a cheer as hearty as though it greeted their own deliverance from 
the imminent peril which surrounded them on all sides. 

Then with what breathless eagerness they watched the frail 
cradle with its precious burden suspended in mid-air. 

It was such a fragile little ark of refuge, yet it was all that 
stood between the fair children and eternity ! 

But, oh! what a cheer rent the air when at length the cliff 
was reached in safety. 

They had scarcely gained land before Irene sprang to her feet 
and flew to receive the rescued ones. When she reached them, 
so great was her emotion that she caught her child in her arms 
without uttering a word or cry—clasping her to her breast and 
covering her cold face with warm kisses. 
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The child regarded her at first with a look of hazy wonder ; 
then a soft light came into her violet eyes, and smiling faintly 
she murmured, “I love you dearly,” then nestled herself con- 
fidingly to her mother’s bosom. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


WHEN the storm first came on, Robert Lindford was lying in his 
cabin sick of fever, and there he remained weak and helpless, 
listening to the roar of the tempest, which increased every instant 
until it became a perfect hurricane. 

They had taken a pilot on board at The Lizard, intending to make 
for Falmouth Harbour, but the wind being adverse they were 
obliged to run up Channel before the gale. 

The pilot hoped to make Charlesport: but at length the ma- 
chinery broke down, owing to stress of weather, and then the 
yacht drifted almost helplessly with the current. 

When, however, the vessel struck on the rocks, Robert Lindford 
knew death stared everyone on board in the face. 

He sprang from his berth like one suddenly galvanised into 
action, and hurrying on his garments, he sped on deck, where a 
sight met his view terrible enough to appal the stoutest heart. 

Before him lay a beetling cliff, which no human foot could 
climb, and around on all sides the surging sea seething like a 
boiling cauldron. 

“Can this be fate?” he muttered. “Am I, too, doomed to 
perish amid storm and tempest? Is there any chance left, of 
saving our lives, captain?” he asked, as a bold, fearless-looking 
mariner advanced towards him. He was already beginning to feel 
the reaction, and had to lean against the companion to keep him- 
self from falling. 

“ Ay, ay, sir; we needn’t despair of rescue. There'll be time to 
save the women and children before the ship breaks up. They 
have been expecting us, I see, up yonder; and look alive, here 
comes a rocket!” The captain walked away as he uttered the 
last few words ; and taking his stand on the quarter-deck, shouted 
forth his orders as coolly as though the yacht were riding safely at 
anchor. 

In a few minutes Mrs. Wilson came on deck, followed by Rena 
and Lilian. 

“Papa!” exclaimed Rena with a relieved look, “ I have just 
been to your sleeping-saloon. How did you manage to gain the 
deck in your fearfully weak condition ?” 

“Ah, Rena, my own brave girl, did you really think of me in 
this hour of dreadful peril ? ” 

“Of whom else should I think, dear papa?” she said, clasping 
his hand. 
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“Yet you have not forgotten your sister. I bless you for that, 
Rena; and remember, should we never meet again, I leave her as 
a sacred trust to you; watch over her as theapple of your eye. I 
know your true heart, and I can trust you, my own noble-minded 
daughter.” 

“But you must come with us, papa, we cannot leave you!” 
cried Rena, clinging to his arm. 

Her father made no answer, except to give them each a linger- 
ing embrace; then he gave them into the captain’s charge, his 
_own limbs being too weak to support him across the deck. He 
watched them with bated breath into the cot, and up the cliff; 
then, when he realised they were in safety, he sank down by the 
companion, and quietly resigned himself to his fate. 

Then came the rush for dear life. Robert Lindford would 
certainly have perished beneath the dark storm-beaten waters had 
not the captain nobly risked his own life to rescue him from the 
wreck. 

With pallid face and drenched garments he was at length 
brought safely to land; but he was found to be almost helpless 
when taken from the cot, and had to be conveyed in a litter to the 
nearest house—which proved to be that of his wife; although he 
little dreamed that he was about to seek shelter beneath the roof 
of one whom he had so shamefully deserted in the dreary past. 

He was in a most critical condition when he reached Irene’s 
residence, and was at once placed in a warm bed, and plentifully 
supplied with restoratives. 

The Doctor greatly feared syncope, as the patient was terribly 
worn out and exhausted from his exposure to the storm just as the 
fever was at its height. He had been badly crushed, too, when 
the wreck parted asunder, and appeared suffering greatly from 
inward pain. What aid the most experienced skill could render 
him was ungrudgingly bestowed, although Dr. Lacuver entertained 
little hope of his recovery from the first. 

Irene bent over the sick man with the pitying look of an angel 
in her dark, sorrowful eyes. As she gazed down on him the 
troubled slumber became a peaceful sleep, as though her presence 
soothed the sick man’s spirit. 

“T will watch with you, dear Rena,” she whispered ; “ until the 
Doctor comes; this long sleep may be, after all, but the sign of 
returning convalescence.” 

She was yet bending over him, when he opened his eyes and 
fixed them on her face, dreamily at first, then the full truth 
appeared to flash on his mind. He put forth his hand, suddenly 
strengthened by powerful excitement, and seized hers, which was 
lightly resting on the coverlet. 

“Trene!” he gasped ; “ yes, I do not dream, it is my wife!” 

Then followed a silence of some minutes. The husband and 
wife so long parted looked into each other’s face again. 
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Joy appeared the first emotion which suffused his soul on 
beholding her. Then gradually a dark frown corrugated his 
brow ; he dropped her hand. “ Whence come you?” he: asked, in 
a hoarse whisper. 

“Perhaps I had better continue the conversation,” said Dr. 
Lacuver, who had entered the room unseen by Irene and was 
standing close beside her. 

The sick man turned his eyes on the Doctor with an eager, 
inquiring look. 

“Deal gently with him,” said Irene ; “remember I have for- 
given all.” 

“ Better leave us alone together,” replied the Doctor, brushing 
his hand across his eyes to hide the rising tear; the injured wife’s 
forgiving spirit stirred his soul within him. 

The Doctor, as we have said, regarded his patient with dislike ; 
he had some difficulty to keep back the words of sharp rebuke 
which rose to his lips, but with an effort he controlled himself and 
took a seat by the sick man’s bed. 

“Tt will surprise you to know, no doubt, that you are indebted 
to your wife’s hospitality for all the kind attention you have 
received during your painful illness,” he began, in a tone that he 
vainly endeavoured to render calm and free from implied reproach ; 
“you are now beneath her roof!” 

“ Her roof!” echoed Robert Lindford, in amazement, a wild 
look of suspicion gathering in his eyes. 

Dr. Lacuver noted the look, and despised him in his heart. 
** How was it possible that this man could be so blinded to the pure, 
noble qualities of his wife’s heart and mind?” he asked himself. 
Then he added aloud: “ You must listen patiently whilst I tell 
you of some of the terrible sufferings your wife endured after 
you so heartlessly deserted her. She was living in an attic in a 
London lodging-house when I found her, and rescued her and her 
little son from starvation.” 

The sick man uttered a hollow groan as he rose on his elbom 
and gazed speechlessly into the other’s face. 

“But pray be calm,” he went on, laying his hand on his arm; 
“a few words will explain the rest.” 

Yes, a few words: but how they pierced the hard heart of the 
jealous husband. Before those few words were well uttered he 
groaned aloud with remorseful anguish. “ You do not know all,” 
he cried, trying to justify the cruel desertion of his wife. “I 
was maddened by jealousy; believe me, I had cause. But 
Heaven is my witness, I believed the report of their death by 
drowning ; wicked as I have been, I never intentionally left my 
wife and infant son to such a cruel fate.” 

* When you learn that you were jealous of your wife’s brother, 
you may see your conduct in its proper light,” said the Doctor, 
severely. 
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“Her brother!” he repeated, sinking back on his pillow; 
“Then I am a wretch indeed! a wretch unfit to cumber the earth 
with my presence ! ” 

It was the Doctor’s turn now to feel regret. He had judged this 
man too harshly. 

* You must not give way to vain repinings, the past cannot be 
recalled,” he said, in a more friendly tone than he had before used 
during this painful interview. “ Take comfort; your wife—who 
is an angel of goodness—has already forgiven you.” 

“ But I can never forgive myself!” groaned the repentant man. 


_ “ My insane jealousy must have taken away my reason, and made 


me a demon.” 

“Can I see our son?” he asked, after a pause. “Oh, wife, if 
God spares me, I will try to atone for the past. Your angelic, 
forgiving spirit makes me loathe myself. You are avenged by 
your own beneficent saint-like charity. Let me see my son; and 
then, if I fall asleep with my hand in yours, and never wake 
again, I shall die content.” 


CHAPTER XX. 


RosertT LINpFoRD sank slowly ; he died within a month after his 
rescue from a watery grave: and when a year had passed quietly 
away a double wedding was celebrated in Harville Church. 

One of the brides was Rena. For once the current of true love 
had run smoothly. Edmund Lacuver was eldest son of the head 
of that family, and, although he had only just attained his 
majority, was a fine manly, handsome fellow of most amiable 
disposition and great promise, so that everyone predicted a happy 
future for the lovely young bride, and heartily congratulated the 
newly-married pair, whose bright springtime of life promised such 
a golden harvest in the time to come. 

Of course our readers have already guessed that the other 
happy bride was Irene, and that Captain Clayton at last led the 
woman he so long and so truly loved to the altar. 

Theirs proved a happy bridal; and many were the hearty con-" 
gratulations they received from the crowd of admiring friends 
who gathered round them on this auspicious morn. 

The early days of Irene’s youth had been clouded by sorrow and 
misfortune ; her first married life bleak and cheerless beyond 
description ; but when at length the clouds cleared away from the 
dark lowering sky of her destiny, and warm reviving rays of 
sunny happiness began to irradiate her pathway, her soul 
expanded into fresh beauty, under this benign influence, like a 
flower which, having lost its brightness and freshness in the cold 
and shade, quickly revives, and blossoms with renewed beauty 
beneath dew and sunshine. 
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Watched over by a devoted husband, and surrounded by her 
children, Irene soon ceased to remember the loveless dreary past, 
in her present overflowing happiness, or, if at all remembered, it 
was only to contrast it with her present unalloyed felicity. 

The heart, ’tis true, “ may know no renewing,” yet if no tares 
are sown amongst the wheat by our own hands we may at length 
reap a goodly harvest, spite of storm and tempest. With many 
the autumn of life is far happier than its springtime. At least it 
proved so with Irene, whose life, after she became united to 
Captain Clayton, flowed on in an even course, like a full river flowing 
on towards the sea. 

Julia, Lady Hellvelyn, died at Florence. She was about to 
start for England, when she became suddenly worse, and, after 
great suffering, died as she feared she would, in the land of the 
stranger, without ever beholding the home she loved again. 

Her faults, perhaps, were due in a great measure to her tempera- 
ment and early associations; however, be that as it may, she 
repented sincerely for the evil she had committed. And when 
Irene heard of her sad fate, she not only forgave, but pitied her. 

Even Captain Clayton said, with a touch of sorrow in his voice, 
that he was sorry he had been so unforgiving, and added : 

“Oh! be her errors buried in the tomb, 
And guardian laurels o’er her ashes bloom.” 

George Elvaston would have preferred spending his time for 
the most part in the country, looking after his estate; but in the 
second year after he came into possession of the Westbrooke 
property a General Election took place, and a requisition being 
signed by the leading men of Harville, that he should represent 
the Conservative interest of that borough in Parliament, he con- 
sented to stand, when he found himself returned by a large 
majority, his townsmen having voted for him almost to a man. 

Once, however, that he found himself again in London, his old 
love of town life returned. He entered with his usual dash into 
the foremost questions of the hour, and soon became what a cele- 
brated statesman once called—“ a man of light and leading.” 

Still he was the same easy, procrastinating, good-natured fellow 
his colleagues had found him when hampered by debts and 
harassed by duns; the only difference being that now he was free 
to consider higher objects without the constant worry of feeling 
himself dragged down to earth by pecuniary considerations. 

Still George wanted that mainspring of great success, appli- 
cation. He never could bring himself to sit down and think out 
a subject in all its collateral branches. He took in things almost 
at a glance, and clothed them in beauty with his own eloquent 
rendering of what, in hands less gifted, would have proved ordinary 
and commonplace. 

The friends who knew him well and loved him best, were well 
aware of this defect in his otherwise faultless character. They 
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often, when speaking of George, would say that he might attain 
any height in literature or statesmanship, if he would only apply 
himself earnestly to the task. But take him as you found him, 
few men possessed more claims to respect and esteem than this 
man, who but for the merest act of chance, or it may be an over- 
ruling Providence, would have been deprived of his rightful 
inheritance, because by what in this enlightened age should be 
an obsolete statute, he was considered in the eye of the law, as 
an alien to his father’s house, a man in fact without legal name 
or kindred. 

Yet for once society and the law were at odds. George 
Elvaston was received everywhere as a man of honourable 
parentage. The most exclusive set never dreamt of excluding 
him from the circle of their intimate acquaintance and placing 
hm “ under a ban” on account of his birth. 

In all this popularity and prosperity, however, George seldom 
fails to remember the old days when the great world turned aside 
from the struggling man of broken fortunes; and this memory, 
it may be, inclines him to listen with ready sympathy to any 
request for his help or influence from men who find the path of 
literature not often strewed with Fortune’s favours. 

True, some men consider George Elvaston rather too open- 
handed ; but what then, if he uses his wealth to good purpose ? 

In this age of ostentatious charity it is rather refreshing to 
light on a man whose left hand is not always conscious of the 
good deeds his right hand doeth. 


THE END. 








OLIVIA AND DICK PRIMROSE. 


A RUSTIC maiden, delicately fair, 
With sweet mute lips and eyes serene and mild, 
That look straight sunward, while with gentle air 
Clings to her side a little loving child, 
Linking a chain of daisies; this is all, 
And yet methinks old memories bestir 
At sight of this maid-lily, fair and tall, 
Sweet as the rose the dainty hands of her 
Enclose in careless chains and happy thrall. 


I see the gentle vicar, old and kind, 

The good house-mother quick to blame and praise, 
All the quaint story rises to my mind, 

The meadow bank that bloomed with flowering days: 
And in the hay-field, now I seem to see 

Olivia stand with happy downcast eyes, 
Singing with simple girlish minstrelsy ; 

While o’er the ethereal blue of summer skies 
Long feathery lines of cloud float restfully. 


* * * * * 


He sang of happy home, who home had none, 

Of sweet hearth joys whose way was lone and bleak, 
And oft his voice rang out with truest tone 

When wintry winds froze tears upon his cheek. 
A deathless fount of joy was ever springing 

From out his bright child-nature pure and sweet, 
Soft comforting and surest healing bringing; 

And when earth’s sharpest thorns pierced his feet 
His way was gladdened with his inward singing. 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 











1 The painting by Marcus Stone, R.A, 














CHRISTMAS ROSES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ AUDREY FERRIS.” 


WE all wondered why it was Miss Rutherford had never married. 
When I say we, I mean all of us who lived in and about Bailybridge, 
where the Rutherfords were much looked up to, owning, as they 
did, Rutherford Hall for generations. Ofcourse, as Mrs. Mills, the 
Doctor’s wife, said, “ Excellent marriages are made on the wrong 
side of thirty.” 

“Thirty! Oh, my dear Mrs. Mills, you are putting Miss Ruther- 
ford’s age at a low figure—nearer to the wrong side of forty I should 
say.” 

Now Mrs. Dewar, although she is married to our good rector, 
has a very sharp tongue; she is one of those women who delight 
in running a pin, so to speak, into any hole she could find in her 
neighbour's harness. But there was no doubt that Mabel Rutherford 
looked more than Mrs. Mills said; she had no idea of setting her- 
self out, as the saying is—and, as I have often noticed, if you put 
yourself on the shelf, there is nobody will stretch out a hand to 
take you down, the world has grown such a busy one, now-a-days, 
that there is no time for such kind offices. Moreover, with the 
young family at the Hall growing up, and another Mabel Ruther- 
ford fresh and fair as springtime coming on the scene, it was full 
time, as she herself said, for “ Aunty” to standaside. I never saw 
a woman resign her rights so cheerfully, it never seemed to give 
her even a momentary pang. I remember I was quite angry with 
her, when she told me, laughing, how she had heard one of the 
nurses at the Hall talk of her as “ Old Miss Rutherford.” 

“My dear,” I said, “it all comes from your own fault, dressing 
yourself in those hateful caps and talking as if you were Methu- 
saleh. Believe me, people take you at your own valuation, it’s 
doing yourself an injustice, my love, for you are not old.” 

* But I feel so, Mrs. Merydyth; everything seems so long ago, 
and there’s Harry going into the army, and Mabel to be presented 
this year, and, worst than all, Lina Verschoyle’s son is married, and 
has a baby boy. I had him (Lina’s son) in my arms; that makes me 
a sort of grandmother, doesn’t it, vicariously ?” and she made a little 
comic face of distress. 

* Well!” I said, impatiently, “and what does that prove? I dare- 
say, you were almost a baby yourself; and as for Lina Verschoyle, 
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she’s going to be married herself—asecond time, and she a grand- 
mother, not vicariously, but actually. The fact of it is,” 1 went on, 
thinking to myself I would improve the occasion by quoting Mrs. 
Mills, “the best marriages are made very often after first youth 
is past. Men are not such fools as they seem to be, and they have 
sense enough to choose a wife for something else than girlish 
graces.” 

“Like Mabel’s,” she said, looking at me, with a smile. “ Ah! 
dear Mrs. Merydyth, I thought you knew the world better. It is 
very good of you to try.and console me, but I flatter myself I know 
my place. Madame Swetchine says that an unmarried woman 
ina family is something between a priest and an armchair. I quite 
accept the situation and am thoroughly content.” She had been 
settling my flower vases; it was a kindly office she did for me once 
a week, and [always liked to watch her at her work: the way her 
long slender fingers handled the delicate blooms, and parted them 
tenderly, like some loved and cherished friend. As she finished 
speaking, she held towards me a lovely bunch of tall graceful 
gladiolis. “These are like us women,” she said: “ lovely when 
freshly gathered, but only fit to throw aside when evening comes 
and they have faded.” 

* J don’t like your simile,” I answered, “it is hard and untrue. 
Men’s love is worth more than that ; in my opinion, they are more 
faithful than we are, and I could prove it to you by a dozen 
instances. Look at Mrs. Mills, the Doctor waited twenty years for 
her, and I don’t think she could ever have been much as to 
looks.” 

She laughed, and I went on: “As for you, I am quite certain 
that if anything has gone wrong, it has been your own fault. 
From all I have heard, you could have been married over and over 
again——and here I stopped suddenly, for a wave of colour had 
come into her generally pale face, and she held up her head with 
a proud air of disdain. 

“T didn’t think that you would listen to the gossip of this 
little place,” she said, coldly. 

It was my turn to redden now, and I felt my face grow crimson. 
“It wasn’t gossip, it was only common justice,” I answered, with- 
out thinking. “Some people say such absurd things, and it is 
very provoking, when I am sure you had no end of proposals.” 

“Only that, like the Old Maids of Lee, one was too tall, and 
one too short. I am sure my kind friend, Mrs. Dewar, said some- 
thing of that sort. I wonder that she and every one else is not 
tired of so old a story. Would you mind telling her next time, 
Mrs. Merydyth, that I never had a proposal—seriously never— 
terrible isn’t it—not even from the Curate ?” 


It was a few weeks after this that the Rutherfords went up to 
town to present Mabel. They had taken a large house, and were 
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going to make a great splash, for Lady Emily, the Colonel’s wife, 
had grand connections, and the Rutherfords themselves were more 
thought of than most quiet country people are. 

The Colonel was a very popular man, but I don’t think any one 
cared much for her ladyship, she held her head so very high. 
She had been a great beauty, and was silly enough to fancy she 
was so still. The Colonel’s wife liked people to say she looked 
like her daughter’s sister, and pinched in her waist, and painted her 
face, and made herself, to my mind, utterly ridiculous. I don’t 
know how things would have gone on at the Hall only for Miss 

Rutherford, who was a regular breakwater between the Colonel 
and his wife, and was never done throwing oil, in her gentle way, 
on the very troubled waters of domestic life there; but her sister- 
in-law gave her very little thanks for her good offices. She always 
spoke of her in a slighting manner as “a good creature,” and “a 
great oddity ”—the fact being that she was jealous of Mabel’s 
influence with her husband and children; the young people adored 
“ Aunty;” and well they might. She had done twice as much for 
them as their vain selfish mother had ever done—was too careful of 
her looks to injure her complexion by sitting up a night with any 
one, but “ Aunty” had nursed nieces and nephews through many a 
childish illness. Well, itis wonderful the way the goods of life are 
distributed, why a heartless, painted peg for fine clothes like Lady 
Emily Rutherford should have been given all the joys of domestic life 
and Mabel be left nothing but the cold shadow of an empty heart, 
seemed to me one of those inscrutable dispensations of Providence 
which I know are not to be questioned in far seeing wisdom. 
All the same, I felt as much indignation as a Christian woman is 
capable of feeling when, late in the day of the Rutherfords’ going 
away, Mrs. Mills ran in to see me. 

* You have heard, I suppose,” she said, “ how Miss Rutherford’s 
left behind after all?” 

I was pouring her out a cup of tea, but I declare I nearly let 
it spill all over the place. “ Left behind—what do you mean, Mrs. 
Mills ?” 

“Little Vere Rutherford has been ailing these couple of days; 
he is a delicate child—thank you, two lumps—and the Doctor 
didn’t like the symptoms last night, and this morning he saw 
signs ofa rash. So as Miss Rutherford had been up and down all 
night with the child, it was safer you know. It wouldn’t be 
pleasant to have scarlatina up in London.” 

“ Scarlatina! ” I almost screamed; “ surely the Doctor doesn’t 
think it’s that.” (I have my own reasons, and very sad ones they 
are, for dreading this of all other epidemics—but this has nothing 
to do with my story). 

Mrs. Mills couldn’t say, the Doctor would know better to-morrow ; 
but we both agreed it was just like Lady Emily’s selfishness to 
throw the burden of her sick child upon her sister-in-law. 
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“The Doctor says her ladyship was tearing about like a mad 
thing, sniffing camphor and deluging every one with that vile 
carbolic; she threw a lot of it over the Doctor and spoiled his new 
brown surtout,” Mrs, Mills added. 

I declare I could hardly sleep a wink that night for thinking of 
my poor friend. I drove over to the Hall the first thing in the 
morning, taking the precaution to send the pony-carriage home 
from the lodge gates; for I have a young groom, and it always 
seems to me very thoughtless and selfish to expose a servant’s life 
to any danger of infection. Just as I came to the front door I 
saw Miss Rutherford crossing the hall, she had a cup of something 
for the child in her hand, and her face had the weary look of a 
person who had been up all night, but she brightened when she 
saw me. 

“ Oh, this is good of you,” she said ; “ but you mustn’t come in, 
dear Mrs. Merydyth. Little Vere has taken scarlatina, and so we 
must be in quarantine, he and I.” 

I made her no answer beyond shutting the door behind me. 
“T know a good deal, unfortunately, about scarlatina,” I said, 
“but I never heard of anyone of my age taking it, so if such be 
the case I shall astonish the faculty by a new development.” And 
without another word I marched up to the child’s nursery, where 
I established myself quietly for the day, sending Mabel to her 
room to lie down; and, although she made much protest, this 
remained our arrangement during the illness, and between us our 
patient was soon on the road to recovery. 

He was a nice, fair-haired little fellow, and he never knew how 
he wrung my heart, lying there with his flushed face and fever- 
stricken limbs, reminding me so strongly—but, there, lam going 
to digress again. Well, we had him all right soon, and we were 
beginning to talk of taking him to the sea for cbange, when what 
should happen to upset all our plans but Mabel herself falling ill; 
and the worst of it was she took the fever very badly, much 
worse than little Vere. I never shall forget the piteous look on 
her poor face as she said to me: “I was born to be a trouble to 
you, dear,” as if I didn’t count it the greatest privilege to be of 
some use to one I loved so well, and if I was fond of Mabel before, 
she grew into my very heart during her illness, she was so gentle, 
so grateful for the least kindness, so thoughtful of all about her. 
There was one comfort, her sickness caused quite a sensation. 
Everyone seemed to wish to do something to show their appre- 
ciation of her—even Mrs. Dewar ; and the Duchess of Salt Towers, 
who was indifferent to the whole county, sent a man and horse 
fifteen miles to enquire for Miss Rutherford, but the day her 
messenger came duchesses seemed very small fry in comparison 
with the life trembling in the balance. 

I remember that very morning Colonel Rutherford had come down 
from town, bringing the great physician, Sir James Denver, with 
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him. We could see Sir James thought very badly, and I never saw 
anything to equal the Colonel’s distress; he was a cold man 
generally, but he broke down now altogether. 

“My darling Mabel,” he said, “ your life has been one long 
sacrifice to me and mine,” and he laid his head on the table and 
sobbed like a child. 

That night my poor dear called to me in her weak voice. 

“Mrs. Merydyth,” she said, “I know I can trust you. When I 
am dead will you open my desk ; you will find a few letters tied 
together and some withered roses; Will you promise me they 
‘will lie in my coffin ?” 

*‘ Of course I promised her with as much voice as I could com- 
mand ; but, thank God, there was no question of anything of the 
kind. The next morning Sir James, who had slept at the Hall, 
thought she was a shade better ; and, although he had done nothing 
but look at her, somehow we all felt the shade was due tohim. He 
went away, squeezing all our hands, and leaving a general sense of 
hopefulness behind him, but no directions. He had every con- 
fidence in Doctor Mills, he said, and the Doctor certainly justified 
his assurance. For Miss Rutherford recovered—very slowly, but 
surely. . . . I think she was the only one who didn’t rejoice most 
heartily at this piece of good fortune, but she seemed to me almost 
sorry to take up the burden of life again. This, by the way, is a 
feeling very common after severe illness, when there are not many 
ties to bind one to earth, and I could see Mabel suffered a good 
deal from it. But, by-and-by, when we got down by the sea, and 
she sat watching the great waves rolling in, and felt the immensity 
of the ocean, stretching before her, she grew more content. 

“TI have been a wicked, ungrateful woman of late,” she said to 
me one day, “but I am turning over a new leaf. Have a little 
patience with me, kindest, best of friends, for a little longer.” 

I didn’t want to use any patience, except perhaps in the matter 
of those withered roses. I confess I should have liked to have 
heard all about them. Miss Rutherford, however, seemed to have 
forgotten all that, and I did not care to remind her. She was not 
of the sort who can be entrapped into confidence, and I would not 
have forced a confession from her. So there was no help, there- 
fore, for it, but to bottle up my curiosity and let it stand aside. 

We were all late in settling down for the winter, for after our 
time by the sea, Mabel and I separated. She went to join the 
Rutherfords abroad, and I paid some visits in the south, so it was 
coming up to Christmas before I got home again. It is always I 
think the best part of going away is the coming home, it repays 
one for the bother and confusion of “ flitting”; and what an appre- 
ciation one has of home comforts, such as windows that shut, and 
doors that don’t creak, after a month or six weeks in lodgings. 

Better than all is the delicious feeling of independence. “No 
more standing on your hind legs,” I said to myself when I awoke 
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in my own bed, in my own room, and knew I could stay there if 
[ liked without alarming any kind soul of a hostess, and sending 
her breathless to see if anything was wrong with “ poor old Mrs. 
Merydyth.” The longer I live the more confirmed am I in the 
opinion that visiting on its present principles is a mistake: but I 
sha’n’t have time to finish my story if I launch into this, one of 
my favourite themes. 

The two Mabel Rutherfords were my first visitors. I thought 
of the two the aunt looked the best, certainly the handsomest. 
Miss Rutherford had not suffered by her illness, rest and care had 
made her a little stouter, and her hair, which had been cut short, 
gave her a more youthful appearance. Her niece, on the contrary, 
had lost much of her pretty freshness, and had a weary, listless air 
which struck me at once. 

“* Mabel is tired,” Miss Rutherford said, looking at the girl 
fondly. She hasn’t half recovered her London dissipation, and 
now she is going to begin again. There is to be a big party at the 
Hall for Christmas, and although it is all in her honour, this un- 
grateful child says she doesn’t care about it.” 

* Mamma is asking such a lot of stupid people,” put in Mabel. 
“Would you believe it, ‘ Aunty,’ after all I said, she did write to 
that horrid old Sir Frederick, and he is absolutely coming.” 

She got up as she said this with an air of great disgust, and 
walked out on the terrace, for the morning was mild and the glass 
door was open. 

“ What is it?” I asked ; “and who is Sir Frederick ?” 

* A gentleman who admires the child, I fancy, from what Emily 
says; she met him in the Highlands, and I believe he begged to 
be asked to the Hall. So Emily says. He is a very distinguished 
man, and is going out as governor of one of the colonies.” 

“ But she is very young, and if he is an old man——” 

“ Ah, that’s her way of talking—he is not more than forty, and 
doesn’t look it, Emily says. Someway, I fancy the child has seen 
some one else, but she says nothing.” 

*“ Ah, reserve is an inheritance, sometimes.” I made this 
remark significantly, and Miss Rutherford coloured; but just 
then Mabel came back and we said no more. 

There were great preparations at the Hall for the coming guests, 
amongst whom were several of her ladyship’s grand relations, 
Scotch principally, and as there would be one or two county balls, 
there was quite a little fluster of excitement and expectation in 
and about Bailybridge. Miss Dunbar, the principal needle- 
woman, was so busy going from house to house, that she couldn’t 
put a stitch in my new piece of satin or merveilleux, as I think they 
call it ; but perhaps it was as well, and I had to send it up to town to 
be made, for, to my surprise, I got a card for the first grand dinner 
at the Hall. Iam sure it was the Colonel’s doing, as an acknow- 
ledgment of my friendship for his sister, but I felt at once that 
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I was glad my satin was coming down, for although a made-up 
thing may do for a ball, at a dinner party one must be all right. 
I saw very little of the Hall people during the week, they were all 
busy, what with the church and the poor and the coming festivities 
every one had their hands full. But young Mabel ran in from 
making the garlands to say a word to me. She had taken very 
much to coming in of late, and was very pretty and graceful in 
her ways with an old woman, so that it made me quite sorry to 
see so young a creature so down-hearted as she seemed to be. 

“You must be looking your best,” I said to her, “ for all these 


fine people ; I think you ought to take a rest, for you seem tired.” 


“7 don’t think it much matters how I look,” she answered ; “ at 
least I certainly don’t care.” 

“ And Sir Frederick Poyntz coming all the way to see you, and 
to make you a governor’s lady ; oh, fie, Mabel.” 

To my surprise the child began to ery. 

“Tt is very unkind of you, Mrs. Merydyth,” she said, “and I 
daresay you tell other people about this stupid, silly, odious old 
man, and—and, make them unhappy too.” 

“ What other people ?” I asked. I declare I thought the child 
was feverish, or sick, or something ; indeed, I didn’t know what to 
think, for the next moment she was down upon her knees by my 
chair. 

“Did you never suspect, dear Mrs. Merydyth, that Harry and I 
cared for one another ?” 

“ Harry—my nephew—Harry Merydyth do you mean,” and I 
gave such a jump from my chair, that Mabel, who was kneeling 
against it, fell backwards upon the carpet, which was a good thing, 
for it set her off laughing and dispersed her tears; and by-and- 
by she sat down beside me and told me all about it, how they had 
met everywhere, and danced, and rode, and talked together, and 
gone on the top of coaches to Hurlingham, and up the river ina 
boat to Richmond; and how he was the handsomest, and the 
cleverest, and the best, and the kindest Harry that ever lived. 
Well, after tais I don’t think I need have said reserve has an 
inheritance; however, it was all very pretty, and there were 
charming blushes, and tender little embraces, and youth and love 
go so fitly together, that I couldn’t find it in my heart to say 
anything, only I didn’t see what was to come of it. No one knew 
better than I did how little money Harry had, and what I could 
give him would be small so long as I lived. I hinted something 
of this sort, but she answered me as if all these points had been 
under consideration. 

“We can wait till Harry gets an appointment,” she said, “ and 
till then he won’t speak to papa.” 

“Why, you don’t mean to say it’s a secret engagement ?” I 
asked. For answer she drew from the inside of her dress a ribbon 
with a gold ring hanging to it. 
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“He gave me this, but I never wear it, and no one knows a 
word that there is anything between us, not even ‘Aunty,’ for you 
know mamma would be sure to say it was her fault ; the only one 
I have trusted is you, dear, darling Mrs. Merydyth, and surely you 
won’t betray us.” She hung about me with such tears and kisses 
and entreaties, that I was fain to promise; only I was very uncom- 
fortable, for I saw at a glance what an awkward situation it was 
for me, to be a party to inveigling Colonel Rutherford’s daughter 
into an engagement with a penniless young officer like Harry. 

I made up my mind I would have it out with him, and not 
spare him as I did this poor foolish child, whose eyes were quite 
red with all her crying. I kept her with me till she got quieted 
from her agitation, and was fit to be seen again; and when she 
went away there wasn’t much time to get ready for the great 
dinner: in truth, my enjoyment in going was quite spoiled, for 
I felt as if I were playing a dishonourable part towards the 
Rutherfords ; moreover the burthen of a secret is to me objec- 
tionable, and this one weighed so much upon me that I hardly 
gave a thought to my new satin, although I knew there was a 
great deal of curiosity to see it, as Mrs. Dewar had someway 
found out it was coming from town, and had set people t talking 
about it. The clock was striking the quarter to eight as I got in, 
and the room was nearly full, which you may be sure did not set 
me at my ease, so many strangers being there. Lady Emily was 
talking toa very tall, distinguished looking man, whom I at once 
decided was Sir Frederick Poyntz; and when I shook hands with 
her she hardly looked at me—she was so engrossed with him. I 
didn’t see Miss Rutherford anywhere, but presently Mabel came 
and whispered to me, that “ Aunty” waslyingdown. ‘“ She is not 
coming to dinner,” she said, “ and mamma is so cross about it, as 
if “ Aunty” could help it; it came on so suddenly, just as Sir 
Frederick arrived. I thought she was going to faint.” 

I don’t know why it was, but at that moment something flashed 
into my mind, and I looked at Sir Frederick with more interest. 
I was quite in a fever to get upstairs after dinner, and when we 
ladies were in the drawing-room I made my escape and went to 
Miss Rutherford’s room. She was lying with her face to the wall, 
and held her handkerchief to her eyes, on account of the light, 
she said, but I could see she had been erying. She avoided, how- 
ever, all. mention of the cause of her headache, and I must say I 
felt hurt and angry at her reticence—she might have trusted me, 
I thought, considering that I already knew of her withered roses. 
But I was never one to force confidence, so I left her to darkness 
and her own thoughts, and went back to the drawing-room ; here 
I was more fortunate, for Sir Frederick came and sat beside me. 
I saw Lady Emily’s sharp blue eyes looking in our direction, and 
she soon got up under pretence of shading the lamp, but not 
before Sir Frederick had said : 
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** How is Miss Rutherford’s headache ?” His voice had a pleasant 
cordial tone in it which pleased me, for I think the voice a great 
guide to the inner man or woman. “It is a disappointment to 
me not to see her,” he went on, “for I knew her years ago, and 
was looking forward to our meeting; although I daresay she has 
almost forgotten me.” 

* T don’t think that likely,” I answered. 

“ Why ?” he asked, quickly; “has she spoken to you of me? 
You know I wasn’t Sir Frederick Poyntz in those days, my name 
. was Frederick Lee. I have inherited from an uncle.” 

“Miss Rutherford never speaks of her girl days,” I answered ; 
and I couldn’t judge by his face whether he was disappointed or 
relieved, for at that moment Lady Emily interrupted. 

“What are you two talking about?” she asked, in her thin, 
staccato voice. 

**T was enquiring for Miss Rutherford,” he said, quietly; “ and 
telling Mrs. Merydyth she was an old friend of mine.” 

“Oh, you'll find dear Mabel greatly changed, she has lost all 
her looks; but then, of course, it’s a long time, twenty years ago— 
quite a lifetime. But dear me, Sir Frederick, what a boy you 
must have been ! ” 

“By no means,” he answered gravely. “I was older than 
Miss Rutherford by some years. She was very handsome then.” 

“ And so she is now,” I put in, quickly. “To me, Miss Ruther- 
ford has one of those faces which will always be beautiful, it is so 
full of sweetness and goodness.” 

Her ladyship gave a little spiteful laugh. “Sir Frederick, you 
must know that my sister-in-law and Mrs. Merydyth are devoted 
to each other, they are like the two Welsh women who went to 
live somewhere together and make themselves so remarkable with 
queer ways.” 

“We are as devoted to one another as two people of such dif- 
ferent ages can be,” I remarked, quietly. ‘ Miss Rutherford could 
easily be my daughter.” 

“ Oh, dear Mrs. Merydyth, now really Well, [ won’t say any- 
thing—ladies’ ages, Sir Frederick, are ticklish things. I care 
very little myself, everyone knows that I was a mere child when I 
was married, and darling Mab is not eighteen. Some people say 
—but that is, of course, ridiculous—that we look like sisters; but 
then, I was never a sensible woman like my sister-in-law. I think 
sense ages one. Mabel is like a centrepiece or family plateau, 
as we all call her,” and she laughed again, showing her white 
teeth, and making me feel terribly angry. 

“ If by a plateau you mean a bright spotless character,” I began, 
but she interrupted. 

“Oh, please, don’t dissect my words, Mrs. Meredyth. Sir 
Frederick understands me, I’m sure.” 

“I do, perfectly,” he said. 
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And some way I was quite satisfied that he understood me also ; 
so I said no more, only I felt quite certain that he and Miss 
Rutherford’s roses were bound up in one another, and would have 
made a pretty little romance. “ At all events,” I thought, “now that 
they are thrown together in the same house, any cross-purposes 
that were long ago must come right now.” I declare to you I was 
ina fever of anxiety and anticipation, fancying the explanation 
and reconciliation. 

The next time I went up to the hall, however, my enthusiasm 
got a cold bath. Miss Rutherford was looking paler, older, and 
stiffer than I had ever seen her. She wore, too, a most unbecom- 
ing cap, and she and Sir Frederick seemed as unconscious of any 
love passages, past or present, as two people could possibly be— 
that little merry Mabel engrossed all his attention, and, if I hadn’t 
known that she was so devoted to my nephew Harry, I should 
have certainly said she was flirting with the Baronet. I was 
altogether disappointed and disgusted, and in my irritation vented 
my feelings on my unoffending friend. 

“That seems to be going on very well,” I remarked, as Sir 
Frederick and Mabel set off after luncheon for a long ride. 

“They are excellent friends,” Miss Rutherford remarked, calmly. 

“Friends! 1 think you might call them by a warmer name; 
and, I must say, Sir Frederick is a lover to be proud of. He seems 
so kind and gentle, I am sure he will make an excellent husband.” 

She was quite silent, and I went on. 

“* It appears he was an old friend of yours: I rather suspect he 
was something more—a rejected admirer.” 

* You must suspect nothing, nor ask nothing,” she said, quickly ; 
“for you see how it is. Sir Frederick is my niece’s lover, my 
brother and Lady Emily are quite pleased, and, as you say, he will 
make her an admirable husband. The child will, I think, be 
happy.” 

She tried very hard to smile in saying this, but if ever you saw 
misery written on every line of a poor white face, it was on hers. 

“T don’t believe there is anything of the kind,” I cried, angry 
with myself for my unnecessary cruelty. I would have given 
something handsome to have eased her mind by telling her of 
Mabel and Harry’s little business, but there’s the annoyance of 
holding other people’s secrets. At any rate, I determined I'd 
give the little coquette a piece of my mind; but I gave up that 
notion too, when I went home, for who should I find sitting by the 
fire but Harry himself. He had come down to spend Christmas 
with me, he said. I soon gave him to know J knew what had 
brought him; and when I had scolded him well, and proved to 
him he had behaved in the worst possible manner, both to me and 
the Rutherfords, I suddenly turned round, and told him I would 
never let a little money stand in the way of his happiness, and 
that my lawyer was making an arrangement which would, I 
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thought, put him in a position to speak to Mabel’s father. And so 
we settled that he should do the next day, which was Christmas 
Day. 

i went to bed happier than I thought to have done; it was so 
pleasant to see the boy’s happiness. After all, I thought, perhaps 
the other two will make a joyful Christmas of it also. 

That Christmas Day was unexceptionably beautiful, a still, 
almost warm day, although the fields were white with snow, and 
the large crystallized drops hung from the branches of the trees. 
I always like to spend the festival alone. Toa lonely woman like 
me, it is full of memories sad and tender, and the sight of joyous 
greetings and loving interchange of affection touches the old sore 
in my heart, which, to say the truth is never quite closed. 

Well, there is many a one to whom, like me, Christmas is more 
a pain than a pleasure. 

Harry’s love affair had struck a chord on this particular Christmas 
and rather upset me, and after he had gone off to the Hall I hada 
good ery, which did me good. And then I took out some old letters 
and was reading them when the door opened, and who should come 
in but Sir Frederick Poyntz. I was a little taken back, for my 

eyes were red, and it struck me that he would think me a very 
silly old woman to be crying at my age over some yellow faded 
letters. But he must have guessed my thoughts, for sitting down 
he began to talk of the sadness of Christmas times. 

“ No one cares for it,” he said, “but children and servants, for 
to them it brings appreciable goods; to others, only memories we 
fain would banish.” 

He sighed heavily as he spoke, and looking round my room his 
eyes fell upon a lovely bundle of Christmas roses which had been 
sent to me that morning from Cannes. They are my favourite 
flowers, and the sight of them brings back to me many happy days. 
Curiously enough they had an association for my visitor. 

* Do you know, Mrs. Merydyth,” he said, “that looking at that 
bunch of roses, and at your kind face, tempts me to tell you a 
chapter in my life, and to ask you for sympathy and advice.” 

“Once upon a time I was desperately in love. I was a poor 
young ensign, with no money to speak of, and not much chance of 
getting richer; no match for a young beauty about whom elder 
sons were gathering: and so her chaperone made me feel, and politely 
gave me to understand I should stand aside to make way for my 
betters. I would have done so, for I was proud, only that Miss 
Rutherford (you will have guessed it was her) seemed to wish me 
to keep my place. So it went on, through different stages, during 
which I sank deeper and deeper, feeling as I did my love was 
returned. All at once I was roused by the news that my regiment 
was ordered to India, with no chance of homecoming for fifteen 
years. It was Christmas time, I remember, and Miss Rutherford 
was spending it with the lady who did office as her chaperone during 
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the season. She wanted her, I think, for her son, a young lordling 
owner of the fine place where they were staying near Exeter. I got a 
friend of mine to invite me to the neighbourhood, and on Christmas 
Day I drove over to see her. I took with me a bouquet of Christmas 
roses, and a letter in which I said that I loved her, and that if she 
would give me any hope, I would work heaven and earth to come 
back in two years; that I had interest and could exchange, and 
that there was some chance my uncle would make me an allowance. 
I put this into the leaves of the bouquet and I placed it myself in 
her hand, so there was no mistake ; but to it I never received any 
answer.” 

“ But there is some mistake,” I said, in great agitation ; “a very 
great mistake. I can prove it to you.” And then I told him of 
the withered roses she had told me to place in her coffin, and the 
faded letter. “These must be yours,” I said, “ and for some reason 
you never got her answer. Oh, dear, how stupid men are. Why 
didn’t you write again ?” 

He looked at me in amazement. 

“T never thought of such a thing.” 

“Of course you didn’t, it’s always the way: and she has been 
waiting all these years ; and when you do come——” 

“ She treats me like a stranger,” he said, walking up and down 
the room. “But. is it any wonder, she thought I behaved like a 
blackguard. My poor darling. Kept my roses all these years.” 

He was evidently very much “fetched,” as the saying is, by 
this trait, and put so many questions to me that I told it all 
over again to him ; and as I entered more into particulars he was 
greatly touched, and I heard him murmur “ Angel” under his 
bréath. 

Just at this moment there was a tap at the glass door which 
opens on the terrace. I knew it was Miss Rutherford coming to 
pay me her Christmas visit, so I whispered to Sir Frederick to raise 
the sash and let her in, and when his back was turned I slipped 
away—and I don’t flatter myself that I was missed, for they had 
a great deal of mutual explanations to make, and although they 
talked till dinner-time it didn’t seem to me that they had arrived 
at any conclusion as to how the mistake had happened, but it 
didn’t matter, as they set it right in a most satisfactory manner. 

Of course then the news came to be generally known. There 
were all kinds of stories, and people said it was my doing, and 
that I had also made Harry and Mabel’s marriage. I didn’t care 
for the absurd gossip, I was so pleased to see four such happy faces 
round me. As for Miss Rutherford, no one would have known 
her, especially when after a little she took off her odious cap 
and let us see her soft wavy brown hair. Well, certainly, love 
and happiness are greater beautifiers than all the cosmetics 
invented. 

We had a very gay wedding for Mabel and Harry, with brides- 
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maids and speeches, and throwing of rice, and everything as it should 
be. And two or three days after Miss Rutherford and Sir Frederick 
went up to London and were quietly married in one of the city 
churches, with only the Colonel and myself as spectators, and I 
thought I never saw a wedding more to my mind, and I don’t 
believe there ever was a happier couple. So, after all, there is 
some truth in the saying of our French neighbours, Tout vient 
a bout pour qui sait attendre. 





A CAGED SPIRIT. 


NEAR me in the lonely even 
Comes a glad wild-bird and sings, 

Haunting all the wood beneath me, 
With the music of his wings. 

“* Hark,” he warbles, “ I am winging 

Onward over stream and tree, 

Come, forgotten, and deserted, 
Break you bonds and follow me!” 





In the silence and the twilight, 
When the bird has taken wing, 
Still the echo haunts my fancy 
And my spirit seems to sing— 
“ Ah! forgotten, and deserted, 
Fettered by an adverse fate, 
Would that you might spread your pinions, 
Ere the day grows dark and late!” 
RUSSELL GRAY. 
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AUTHOR OF “ RUTH EVERINGIAM,” “ SHADOWS OF THE PAST,” ETC. 


Ir was spring-time! The birds twittered cheerfully among the 
tender hued green of the freshly-leafed trees, and made merry 
over every feather and mossy spray gathered for their nests; and 
several were disputing about the possession of a long and golden 
straw, stolen from a farm-yard not far afield. 

Spring seems to be the fitting time of year to pair, with the 
joys of summer to come. This Harry Richmond had told me, and 
by silence I had agreed with him, and he had taken that silence 
for consent ; so we were engaged, and: Harry and I were indeed 
happy. 

Those spring days seemed very bright ones to us, and we could 
not believe that any clouds could ever cross our clear blue sky. 

Harry was not wealthy, but he had what the man in the story 
wished to possess, who prayed for “a competence,” and added, 
“Lest there should be any mistake, good Lord, I mean five- 
hundred a year in quarterly payments!” 

That’s just what Harry had, and he was what* the world calls 
“‘an idle man,” though, as far as he was concerned, the name did 
not suit him at all. 

He didn’t go up daily to that horrid, dirty London, and sit at a 
desk, to be sure, but there never was so useful a man as my 
Harry. 

He mended all the watches and clocks in the house, put the 
handles on the doors, oiled the locks, he even set some chairs on 
their legs again, and put various things to rights which the car- 
penter had given up as hopeless. That was how mother came to 
like him so much. When the cistern overflowed, or anything 
disagreeable happened, mother’s first words always were, “ Oh, 
dear! oh, dear! send for Harry Richmond, he'll put it to rights !” 
and so he invariably did. Somehow he was constantly running 
round to see if any odd jobs wanted doing, and then I began 
to notice how handsome his eyes were: the end of it was that 
one day we found ourselves engaged—and neither of us regretted 
the fact. 

After that we began to build our airy castles, and to picture for 
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ourselves such a future as we desired, whether we deserved it or 
no; and like the birds, we picked up straws for our nest, whenever 
we came upon any pretty thing which was within my Harry’s 
means. 

My parents began to find their house uncomfortably crowded, 
and sometimes father ventured on a small grumble ; but mothers 
are long-suffering animals, and mine always silenced papa with 
one of her sweet looks, and a word of reminder, “My dear, we 
were young once; you haven’t forgotten the days when we joined 
fortunes, have you, papa? When we used to go about and buy 
little things together! dear, dear, how young people do like fur- 
nishing, and having things of their own! Why, I enjoyed every 
tumbler and wine-glass we bought, they all seemed better than 
those of anyone else, because they were ours, William, just yours 
and mine.” 

There was a sound as of tears in her voice, and a look as of tears 
in her eyes, but they were happy tears; for father and mother 
were lovers still, although they had kept their silver wedding, and 
father’s answer was ever the same when she spoke to him of those 
days when their love was new; he got up and kissed her, and I 
always felt a choking sensation, which, I suppose, meant emotion, 
when those two dear old folks kissed, and whispered their affection, 
with their silvery heads so close together, and the knowledge of 
their well-tried love ; and when I had Harry, I used to wish that 
if ever we grew old together, we might love one another as those 
two did. 

Then we heard no more of our things being a trouble, and a 
sweet, contented look remained upon the faces of my dear old 
lovers. 

But Harry and I talked it over, and made up our minds that 
the furniture was rather in the way; and besides. he urged other 
reasons why we should look out for a little place of our own, 
which I am not bound to tell; so we set off house-hunting. 

We enjoyed what other people called weary work; we took 
pleasure in searching the newspapers for likely advertisements. It 
was very nice going over all the houses we saw, and settling which 
rooms were to be what, as if we were going to take them all. 

We ran like children about the empty echoing buildings whenever 
we could get away from those dreadfully officious house-agents, 
who always know beforehand exactly what one wants, and will not 
allow you to have an opinion of your own, and look at you as 
though you are idiots if you venture gently to hint that the place 
does not exactly suit you; you can see in their eyes it won’t be 
their fault if you get off taking it ; they meet all your wishes and 
over-rule all your objections, and make notes in little books, until 
you feel you will be “ booked” yourself, unless you are very firm, 
and perhaps a little rude; or you promise to think it over and let 
them know. 
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We must have seen hundreds of houses, but none seemed quite 
to suit us; some were too large, some too small; the old ones 
were too gloomy, the new ones had no gardens, and were all lath 
and plaster, and even we grew a little tired, and began to believe 
that all advertisements were shams and hollow traps to catch the 
unwary, when one morning my Harry came round with the Times 
in his hand. 

“Come, Carrie,” he cried, joyously, “ come and look ; here’s the 
very thing at last!” 

I had grown sceptical. 

“They are all the very thing till we’ve seen them,” I laughed. 
“ Where is it ?” 

“Oh! in a most delightful place, Carrie—Fairville-on-Sea. 
Come, old lady, don’t let us lose the cottage or the train either ; 
there’s one in half an hour.” 

We were just in time for our train, and were quite surprised 
when we found ourselves at Fairville station. 

We took out the advertisement, and read it again : 

“To BE LET, unfurnished, on lease, at Fairville-on-Sea, a bijou 
cottage, containing ten rooms, small conservatory, ornamental 
garden, stable, and coach house. Rent, £50 per annum. Apply 
to Mr. Markham, High Street, Fairville-on-Sea.” 

“It’s the cheapest house in England if it answers its descrip- 
tion,” said Harry, smiling at me. “ I wonder which way we must go.” 

Then, as the station master passed us : 

“Can you direct us to the bijou cottage that is to be let here ?” 

“T don’t know of anything of the sort, sir. Has it no name? 
I shall be glad to help you if I can,” said he, civilly. 

“No, no name. We are to apply to Mr. Markham, High 
Street,” replied Harry, referring to the advertisement. 

“Oh! Mr. Markham, is it?” answered the station master, a 
strange look crossing his face which did not escape us. “You 
must turn to the right, and then take the first road to the left— 
that’s High Street, and if you look straight down it you will get 
your first view of the sea.” 

“Is there anything against Mr. Markham ?” I asked. 

“ Nothing that I’m aware of,” replied the station master (still with 
the unreadable look); “people can’t be blamed for being un- 
fortunate.” 

“ Certainly not,” I replied: “it’s no business of ours.” 

“Just so,” said Harry. ‘ One’s sorry for the poor beggar, 
that’s all.” 

“ Quite so, sir.” (Still the same look.) 

“And you don’t know the cottage ?” I asked, watching him.' 

“Yes, madam, I know Mr. Markham’s cottage, but I didn’t 
know it under its new name; though, had I given the matter more 
thought, I might have done so, for the little place is a gem to 
look at, certainly.” 
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“Oh! I’m so glad,” I cried, almost clapping my hands in my joy. 

“ Harry, do you hear, it’s a gem.” 

*T told you it was the very thing,” he answered, triumphantly. 
“In which direction does it lie ?” he enquired. 

“Tt lies a few minutes’ walk away from the other houses and 
shops, sir, and faces the sea.” 

* Been long unoccupied ? ” 

“No, not since it’s been done up; it generally lets, it’s so 
pretty.” 

* Well, good day, station master. Thank you for all your in- 
formation.” 

The man raised his cap. He was a gentlemanly fellow for a 
station master, and I could but wonder why there was that look of 
almost pity in his face, as he watched us away. 

But the wonder didn’t last, for I was thinking of the cottage by 
the sea, picturing it to myself. 

We had turned towards High Street, but I pressed my hand on 
Harry’s arm to arrest his attention. 

“Let us go and see it alone first; it would be much nicer. 
Those agents have such a knack of bothering.” 

So we walked straight through High Street, and stood by the 
sea. How beautiful it was, still and quiet, with the soft waves 
just rippling in, making a thousand prisms in the sunshine, with 
only a little heave and swell upon its mighty bosom to tell of its 
restless spirit, and the power of its strength and fury. 

A gentle breeze fanned our cheeks, and filled the white sails of 
a few yachts, which fluttered by like the first butterflies of early 
summer-time. 

The scene was soft and lazy. The boatmen stood lounging 
about with their hands in their pockets, or sat in groups telling 
yarns of the days when they had served the Queen or sailed as 
merchant sailors. 

Fairville was a pretty little town, with a sheltered bay, around 
which stood bathing machines fresh painted for the approaching 
season, while many a gaily-adorned boat lay upon the beach, 
hauled up high and dry. 

The lifeboat house was conspicuous, with its spire and bell, like 
a tiny chapel by the sea. 

How bright it all seemed ; what a charming place to live in! 

We looked to the right, but the cottage was not in sight, so we 
turned to one of the sailors, and asked in which direction Mr. 
Markham’s cottage lay from there. 

He looked at us keenly, with his hands deep down in his 
pockets, and his legs apart, uttered a low whistle, and glanced 
round at one of his mates. I made a mental note that the natives 
of Fairville were rather wanting in manners. 

“ Here’s a gent after Markham’s cottage, Bill,” he said, with a 
grin. 
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“TI merely asked you the way there,” remarked Harry, with 
some annoyance. “If you don’t know it, you had better have 
said so.” 

* Lord love you, I knows it as well as my own crib, and have 
directed many a gent and lass there before. You can’t go wrong, 
sir: keep straight on, and as soon as you get round the bay you'll 
see it among the trees—a bit inland, facing the sea. And likely 
you'll want a boat, sir, to take out your lady, or do a bit of fishin’. 
There’s my Sarah Jane just fresh painted, as neat a craft as you’d 
wish to see, arid nice light oars for the lady, if she likes to learn 
to pull herself. Bless your soul! A baby could manage Sarah 
Jane. She’s the pride of Fairville, she be.” 

We promised to remember Sarah Jane, should we require 
her services, and the man touched his sou-wester with a lively an- 
ticipation of favours to come, and “hoped we might find the 
cottage comfortable,” with a broad grin, in which the by-standing 
boatmen joined. 

** Don’t you think the people are rather strange here, Harry?” 
I inquired. 

“1 suppose it is we who are strange, dearest,” he answered, 
laughing. “I believe, in most small places, even at the sea-side, 
where they are accustomed to visitors, a stranger is a curiosity to 
be thought about and talked over ; but they will learn to know us 
soon, little woman. We'll make friends with all those surly old 
fishermen before long.” 

“ Well,” I answered, laughing, “ there’s room for improvement 
in their manners, I must say; at first I thought they were going 
to follow the example of the men in the mining districts, as de- 
scribed in Punch: ‘ Ere’s a stranger; ‘eave ’arf a brick at ’im.’” 

“That would be better than a whole one,” he answered, cheerily. 
“ But although old ‘salts’ are often rough, they are generaily a 
good-hearted set, I think. We need not be afraid of bricks from 
them.” 

** Nor pebbles ? ” 

“ Nor pebbles.” 

We had passed the bend of the bay, and could plainly see the 
trees of which the fisherman had spoken. 

Still no cottage was visible. 

Then a chimney peeped between the branches ; I sawit first, and 
cried out. Of course Harry stared at the wrong place, and could 
not see it at all; but in another minute we were before the gate, 
just behind which stood a large board bearing that well-known 
legend : 


“Tunis House to Ler.” 

** How lovely!” we both exclaimed in a breath, looking over the 
gate up the exquisite garden, to the beautiful cottage beyond. 

It was far more perfect than either of us had pictured; white, 
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and gabled, with a rustic porch covered with clusters of roses, while 
white and purple clematis clothed the walls, and the star-like 
passion flower lent its beauty to the picturesque place, and the 
bright green of the vine leaves made a verdant ceiling to the con- 
servatory at the side of the house. 

All this we saw as we entered the gate and walked up the drive, 
which was straight at first and then diverged, so that you could 
go up to the door from either path. Between the drives lay a soft, 
smooth, mossy lawn, with a bed of bright flowers in the centre. 

On the outer sides of the drive, to right and left, the garden was 
laid out with a thousand bright blossoms, backed by a bank of 
ferns, flanked by shrubs and trees. The laburnum, “ dropping 
gold,” was there, besides the crimson blossom of the double may ; 
and white snowy balls of the guelder-rose were thrown out by the 
bronze leaves of the copper beech ; while the tender green of the 
acacia, laden with its graceful flowers, contrasted with the per- 
fumed lilac. 

In the back-ground the dark leaves of the horse-chestnuts made 
a wall, brightened by their blooms of red and white pyramids ; 
and under those trees all round was a walk. There was about an 
acre of garden ground in front of the house, and a kitchen-garden 
and paddock at the back, all in perfect order. 

The stables, which were unlocked, were very nice, and the house 
door stood invitingly open. 

We entered the hall; it was square and of good size. Around 
it were five doors; we opened them one by one. The drawing- 
room was charming, and led into the conservatory ; the dining- 
room had French windows, from which you could step out upon 
the lawn. 

There were also two smaller rooms—a library for Harry (which 
really meant a smoking-room) and a boudoir for me (though no 
one could say I ever sulked). The fifth door introduced you to 
the kitchens and offices, which were well arranged. 

While standing in the drawing-room, which, as well as the 
dining-room, had long windows opening upon the lawn, I felt a 
strange sensation—a shiver seemed to creep along my backbone— 
and upon looking down, I noticed some dark stains upon the boards 
under my feet. 

“ Harry,” I said, “these floors must be cleaned ; see how stained 
they are.” 

He seemed rather amused at my being so particular. 

“Tf that is all the fault you have to find, Carrie, I think the 
house will do,” he answered, lightly. 

We went upstairs to the bedrooms. They were bright-looking 
and tastefully papered. There was nothing to object to either 
within the fairy domain or outside it. It stood in that shingly 
neighbourhood like an oasis in the desert, shut in, with its wall of 
chestnuts and a solid oak fence as its boundary. 
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Harry paced the paddock, he examined the fruit trees in the 
kitchen garden, and seated himself in the rustic arbour,as though 
he were already the proprietor of it all; then congratulated him- 
self upon his good luck. 

“The place was worth a hundred a year if it were worth a 
penny! Why was it let so cheap ?” 

Few people, however, quarrel with a good bargain; so both 
Harry and I were content. Indeed, how could we help being so ? 

The sun shone un a home fit for Titania, and it was to be our 
own. We had never hoped for anything half so beautiful, and it 
seemed as though we had found it by the merest chance. 

How long we sat there I do not know, but nature will assert 
herself, and we grew hungry, so we rose to turn our footsteps 
townwards in search of an hotel. We were going out by the drive, 
when I noticed a shady walk under the trees, and expressed a wish 
to explore it. 

“Why, it is almost dark here, even though the sun shines,” said 
Harry, drawing my hand closer within the shelter of his arm; 
“ and how cool it is!” 

I felt a sense of awe as I stepped into the gloom, and almost 
regretted my wish to go that way. 

The gravel path was tidy and well kept, but I could not shake 
off the sensation which had taken hold of me as we entered there. 
My pulses throbbed, my heart beat loud and fast, a strange and 
deadly coldness overspread my frame. I clung to Harry’s arm 
with tenacious clutching fingers. Again that chill; once more I 
shivered, and remembered those words so often thoughtlessly used, 
“Some one is walking over my grave.” 

I well nigh lost consciousness of my surroundings so numb was 
I with fear, and when I heard Harry’s voice it seemed first far off, 
and then to burst upon me with an unwonted noise. 

I glanced at him, but he did not appear to notice me. It was, 
I suppose, too dark, but I heard his voice : 

“ What a beautiful tree, Carrie!” 

I looked at it. It was a weeping poplar, and stood upon a grass 
grown spot, while a dark-leafed yew grew close by. Again I 
shivered. 

“It is only fit for a churchyard,” I answered, faintly, while I 
pushed hastily on. 

“Stay, Carrie, look at these ferns; they are rare ones,” said 
Harry, stopping to observe some bulbiferums and cambricums 
growing luxuriantly at his feet. 

“Not now,” I gasped. “There is no air here; let us get out 
from under these dreadful trees.” 

Without another word Harry led me quickly on, and when we 
emerged he looked at my face in the broad light of the day, with 
a bewildered gaze. 

“'Wasn’t it horrible ?” I murmured. 
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“Horrible? I thought it delightful—so cool and solemn. 
Why, Carrie, I never knew you were wanting in pluck before. I 
declare you look quite scared.” 

“T feel so,” I replied, crestfallen. 

“ My dear,” said Harry, “ you want your lunch, that’s all there 
is the matter with you. I shall give you a glass of champagne to 
cheer you up.” 

And so he did, but long before we reached the hotel I felt all 
right. The strange sensation had passed away. I was no longer 
cold—the warm blood ran down to my very finger tips, and I 
laughed as I thought how oddly I had felt under those gloomy 
trees. 

“ Harry,” I said, “ I have never felt fear till to-day. Why was 
it, I wonder ?” 

“T have already told you—you wanted your lunch,” he replied, 
brightly. “ And now we must go and see Mr. Markham ; I’ve no 
wish to be ‘cut out’ with his cottage. What a pretty place 
it is.” 

* Yes, it is very beautiful,” I answered, thoughtfully. 
“ But 

* But what ?” 

* Don’t you think Fairville is a cold place ? ” 

“Cold? With that sun shining upon it? Cold! Why, I’m 
as warm as a toast, and I’m sure the air suits you, you puss. Go 
and look at yourself in the glass, and see what a bloom there is 
on your cheeks. You never looked prettier in your life.” 

I did look in the glass, and I smiled. “It’s only the cham- 
pagne, Harry. It always makes one’s eyes bright,” I answered, in 
a very good temper. 

** Now for this wonderful new hat! Which is the way you wear 
it? Hind part before? Well, I'm sure I looked, and thought I 
had hit on the front. Never mind, dear, I shall soon learn to be 
a better lady’s maid. There, that’s all right. Ill just pay the 
bill, and we'll go off to High Street at once.” 

And before long we were knocking at Mr. Markham’s door, 
which he opened to us himself, and by his manner he seemed to 
be expecting us—if not us, then someone else. 

His deportment was obsequious, with a slight admixture of ner- 
vousness, shown by a certain jerkiness in his speech and a spas- 
modic washing of his hands with invisible soap. 

He feared there was someone in the field before us. No, he 
had not closed the bargain: there had been one or two smal! 
points upon which they had not come to terms, but he hardly 
knew whether it would be right to let the house until he had 
come to some final decision with the other parties ! 

Naturally, finding there were difficulties in the way, Harry 
became more than ever enchanted with the place, and ended by 
agreeing to all the terms named by the landlord, in order to 
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secure the cottage, and signed certain promissory papers before 
we left the office. 

I turned my head as we walked down the street. Mr. Markham 
was standing where we had left him, softly rubbing one hand over 
the other, and upon his face there was a smile. Such a strange 
smile ! 

Three times that day I had seen a similar look—first upon the 
face of the station master, then upon the weather-beaten coun- 
tenance of the boatman; now, last of all, upon Mr. Markham’s. 
It irritated me, because I could not understand it. 

“Harry,” I exclaimed, petulently, “why do all the people here 
grin like Cheshire cats?” And he was so well-satisfied that he 
never even found out that 1 was cross. 

He only laughed. 

“T’m Cheshire myself, little woman ; and I’ve yet to learn that 
the cats of my county do grin. I have not made the acquaintance 
of the proverbial smiling tabby yet; when I do—well—seeing is 
believing, and I will let you know at once.” 

I generally laughed at Harry’s jokes, but this time I didn’t. 
Probably he found that there was a change in the weather, for he 
said no more till we reached the station. 

A train was due, so we saw but little of the civil station master; 
but he came himself and shut the door of our carriage, raising his 
cap to me. 

“Tt’sall right,we’vetakenit,” called out Harry witha beaming smile. 

There was no time for an answer, but I saw his face. 

Was I going out of my mind? surely that look was there again! 

I sunk back into the corner of the carriage, and burst into tears. 

“My darling, you are over-tired,” my Harry whispered, and 
made me rest my head upon his shoulder. 

It was only an April shower. 

I could laugh at it before we reached home, and forgot about it 
altogether as we told the tale of our day’s adventures. They had 
already rung the dinner bell before we were fairly in the house. 

I described my new home in glowing colours, and mother smiled 
at our happiness; but she sighed too. 

“ T wish it had been nearer,” she said, gently ; “but I must be 
glad you are going no further, my children.” 

Then she kissed me, and my Harry also; while father heartily 
congratulated us (perhaps he was glad to think he would soon be 
rid of the surplus furniture), and said it was the very thing for us, 
and we should not get such another bargain if we hunted the 
whole world over. 

So the spring days sped on, the birds broke into song, their work 
was finished, and they sat side by side, bright eyed upon their 
nests, while here and there a featherless head and a yellow beak 
peeped out. We were very busy, Harry and I, for we were fur- 
nishing the pretty cottage which was so soon to be our home. 
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Our home! it sounded sweet when we whispered it hand-in- 
hand in the gloaming. Even in the mid-day sun the name had a 
pleasant: sound, but it seemed dearer still when we two only heard 
the words, and no one else was by, but the wicked little star, who 
winked so knowingly overhead, as though he had peeped down 
upon lovers before, and knew all about it. 

Well! we were married—my Harry and I. We had just a little 
run over to Paris; but we made up our minds not to spend too 
much on our honeymoon, preferring not to narrow our rather small 
means. 

The station master and we had become quite friends, so often 
had we been over to Fairville to make arrangements at our cottage, 
and when we finally came there to live, he was the first person to 
welcome us as townsfolk. 

He knew all about it evidently, like the star! Of course we 
had luggage, and engaged a fly to drive us home. 

The boatmen seemed still to be standing where we had left 
them, and they grinned as we passed. A few visitors straggled 
upon the esplanade. 

The sun shone upon our home-coming, and everything was 
bright. 

Nothing could have looked prettier than our garden, as we drove 
through it to the hall door. 

The roses were in full bloom. [ picked a crimson bud as I 
passed in, and Harry brought me a white one to place by its side. 

“ The houses of York and Lancaster,” he said, smiling. 

*“ Not so,” I answered, “we will have no war here, not even 
among the roses.” 

Just then, we found the cabman was looking at us ; he was wait- 
ing to be paid. Harry gave him something over his fare, I 
suppose, for he grinned, as all the people do at Fairville, and “hoped 
we should be comfortable and like the house.” 

“ The Fairville folks are very odd,” I remarked, as I slipped out 
of my jacket with Harry’s help. “Who ever heard of a cabby 
speaking of anything but his fare, unless you hire him by the 
hour, and go out for a drive to see the lions ?” 

“T rather like it; it sounds hearty,” replied my husband. 

Well, it didn’t take us long to settle down, nor for the few 
people at Fairville to find us out. Like Mr. Markham, everyone 
seemed to be expecting us. 

They were all very kind, and curiously interested in us, con- 
sidering we were quite strangers, and the questions and cross 
questions propounded were quite marvellous. Everyone seemed 
bewildered that we had no fault to find with the house. 

Indeed, what fault could we find? It seemed to us that it was 
quite perfect. Three happy weeks passed by. We made friends 
with the fishermen; we returned our neighbours’ calls. 

They were all so “ delighted” that we liked our home that I 
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began to be quite amused; but what struck me most was, that all 
the people at Fairville had similar expressions of face, like those 
who suppress some information, the knowledge of which is upon 
their mind and not far from their lips, but are restrained from 
speaking by the hope of learning something more. This, with a 
dash of amusement or pity, according to the natural temperament 
of the individual. 

It puzzled, and vexed me in turn, whenever I thought of it, 
but I was so really happy that there was no room for it to settle in 
my heart and mind. 

Three whole weeks without a real shadow on our path ! 

Then one came. 

It was after dinner. The evening was still and strangely 
gloomy. 

We had been for a walk and I was tired, and perhaps I was less 
companionable than usual. I don’t know what I felt, and can 
only describe it as a sense of oppression. 

Harry had never left me for an hour since our marriage, but 
this evening he said he would stroll down to the sea and smoke 
his pipe in the moonlight. 

I thought it was time for bed, and was somewhat annoyed, and 
went and laid myself on my pretty little sofa which was then in 
the darkest corner of the room. 

I felt very cross indeed, and “ that’s fact,” as the Americans say. 

Harry came and stood near me. 

“Don’t you want me to go, Carrie ?” he asked. 

I didn’t want him to go at all, and I very much wanted him to 
stay, and longed to tell him so, but there was what in childhood’s 
days we called “ablack dog on my back,” so I only answered, 
“Pray go by all means ; I like being alone.” 

I saw him hesitate in the twilight, and then he went out at the 
door without a word, and without something else too. 

Harry must have had a black dog also, for he left me without a 
kiss for the first time since our marriage. 

I listened to his footsteps as he walked down the garden path. 
I expected him to come back, but he didn’t. I got up and went 
to the open window. Should I call him? There was yet time. 

It was our first quarrel, and I didn’t like it. And such an un- 
satisfactory one too, with nothing tangible to lay hold of. Yet I 
felt it was a quarrel for all that. 

I could see him in the moonlight as he went out by the gate. I 
heard it shut after him, and felt lonely and desolate. 

For the first time I wished myself back in my old home; I 
thought of my dear old parents, and remembered how, after all 
those years, they yet loved and kissed. 

The bushes in the garden seemed to take the form of the two 
dear white heads side by side. I put up my hand to my face; it 
was wet with tears. Why was I crying? 
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I could hardly tell; something seemed all wrong. My life had 
suddenly become out of tune. A sense of coldness came over me; 
I shivered, yet my brow was hot and my hands feverish. 

I looked up at the sky, and the same star winked at me which 
had done so upon a former occasion, when Harry and I had sat in 
the gloaming, talking of our love and our home. It had seemed 
a knowing, sympathetic star then, but now it appeared to mock 
me with its twinkling, as though it had known what was coming 
all along. 

My eyes turned to that path on my right, with its overhanging 
trees. 

There was nothing to be seen there. 

I don’t know why I looked in that direction, unless it was, 
because I felt the same sense of chill as when I had walked down 
that gloomy avenue, on the day of my first visit to Fairville. 

A feeling of awe came upon me, a vague impression that I was 
not alone. 

Perhaps one of the servants had entered the room unnoticed, 
but I dreaded to turn round. Yet I glanced from time to time 
uneasily over my shoulder, now to right and now to left. _I tried 
to speak—one of the servants must be in the room. 

Some unknown power seemed to hold me speechless. I 
struggled against the sensation, and words came— 

“ Mary, is that you ?” 

No reply—but some one sighed, quite close behind me. 

It went through me like an electric shock, and I quivered with 
terror. 

I felt I must turn round now, and break through the chain 
which seemed to bind me; and though a cold dew stood upon my 
brow, with a strong effort of will I did turn to see what was there. 
Was anything there ? 

I thought so at  first—something white, vaporous, and 
shadowy seemed to glide before me. I felt as though my eyes 
were starting from their sockets, as though I must scream, only 
my tongue clove to the roof of my mouth, and I could utter no 
sound. 

I felt as though I must fall, faint, die—my knees knocked 
together from want of power—I became blind—the room appeared 
to swim and float before me. 

I leant heavily against the wall, and covered my face with my 
hands. 

Was that another sigh? I felt I aust know. I turned 
in the direction from which the sound came, and looked, really 
looked. 

There was nothing there. 

The moonbeams were streaming into the room with a strange 
white light; that was all. I felt out of patience with myself. 
What had come to me? Where were my vaunted strong 
nerves ? 
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Impatiently I crossed the floor and rang the bell, and the 
servant brought in the lamp and the tea-things. 

I saw her glance around the room in search of Harry. She had 
never found him absent before. She closed the windows and 
fastened the shutters, and the sense of fear passed away from me. 

I made the tea, and, putting my pretty embroidered “cozy” 
over the pot, I waited. 

The clock ticked on with its quiet monotony, Cupid sat on his 
rope of ormolu, and swang himself backwards and forwards with 
such regularity that I felt inclined to box his ears, though up to 
that time I had been charmed with my pretty clock, and had 
thought the Cupid a bright idea, and very suited for a wedding 
present. 

The quarter struck—the half-hour—a quarter to ten! I hastily 
snatched off the “cozy,” poured myself out some tea, and drank 
it; but I did not replace the “cozy.” If Harry chose to be so late, 
he might drink his tea cold! 

I went inte the hall: there stood our little silver flat candle- 
stick. I lighted it, called to Mary to leave the tea-things where 
they were, and to go to bed. 

The girl looked surprised, and asked “if master had his latch- 
key?” I answered in the affirmative, and went straight 
upstairs. 

First I thought I wouldn’t say my prayers—I felt too miserable, 
and then I remembered how from babyhood I had knelt at my 
mother’s knees, night and morning, and what she had taught me, 
and again I seemed to see her sweet face bending over me, and I 
was heartily ashamed of myself. 

Then I knelt down, and asked pardon for my hardness of heart 
and ill temper. 

Somehow everything appeared changed after that. I saw my 

own face in the glass. It was a softer and better face altogether 
than the one I had seen when I entered my room. I took my 
candlestick, and went downstairs again, and put the “cozy” on 
the teapot ; and thinking that Harry might be hungry after his 
walk, I went down to the larder and fetched up some tongue, 
which I placed on a plate beside the bread and butter, having first 
spread my best little afternoon tea-cloth over the table, and made 
everything look as tempting as possible. I even added a small 
vase of roses to the repast. 

Then I ran upstairs with light footsteps, and a lighter heart, 
and drew up the blind in my bedroom, and sat at the window to 
watch for him. I knew what I meant to do. 

He should not let himself in with his latch-key, late though 
he was; he should not miss his weleome home. 

This ‘should not be a quarrel. 

It was such a senseless thing to let a cloud envelop our 
happiness; it was really nothing more. There was nothing 
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tangible, nothing to quarrel about. When I saw him coming i 
the moonlight, [ would run down and open the door to him, 
and put my arms around his neck, and kiss him, and tell him I 
had been a silly cross little wife; and I smiled as I thought what 
his answer would be. 

I watched the gate by which he must enter. He must have 
been a long time coming, for I felt my eyelids close, and more than 
once I aroused myself with a start and looked out again; but I 
grew so tired of watching, and I fell asleep. 

All at once something awoke me—heaven only knows what— 
‘then I heard a footstep and glanced hastily down the garden. 
It was Harry !—yes, it was Harry. The moon was so bright that 
it was nearly as light as in the daytime. 

How long I had been watching, and he had come at last—yes! 
he had come! But I did not run down to greet him. I was sorry 
I had said my prayers, sorry I had put the cozy on his teapot, 
sorry I had spread the table to welcome him, sorry that I had had 
gentle thoughts about him—sorry, yes! sorry that I had married 
him, for there he was in the moonlight, with another woman by 
his side—yes! within our own gates! 

She was a tall woman, and seemed to be dressed in white or 
pale grey, and Harry, my Harry, my husband was looking at her. 
They passed along the path together side by side and were lost 
to view amid the trees and shrubs of that dusky walk, with its 
overhanging branches. 

I watched—oh! how I watched—but I could see them no more. 

My husband did not come in, they must still be talking, 
hidden by those sombre trees. 

Ah! no wonder I had hated that path from the first! No 
wonder I had shivered there, and felt the blood leave my heart ; 
it had been a foreshadowing of what was to be. 

I sat staring into the moonlight like one stricken. I was very 
still, but my heart was not quiet. It was like a volcano, full of 
fiery anger! And this was the man for whom I had left my home 
—this was the man I had so implicitly believed in. 

Five weeks married, and—ah! he was coming in at last! I 
jumped up, and let down my blind; undressed as quickly as 
possible, and hurried into bed. 

He should never know how I had watched for him. He was 
eating the little supper I had prepared for him—fool that I had 
been! Well! he should never know who had placed it there, I’d 
sooner tell a story first. 

How long he was in coming upstairs ! 

I need not have hurried so. 

Would he try to explain his absence? If he did, it should be in 
the broad light of the day, and I would look full into his eyes 
all the time. I would pretend to be asleep. 

He entered the room quietly—I had put out the light. He 
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carried one he had taken from the drawing-room—I noted the fact 
with anger—there would be grease spots all over the carpets! I 
even observed how he had guttered it down; but my eyes were 
closed tight enough when he came to the bedside to look at me, 
and whispered my name. I took no notice. 

“Thank God she’s asleep,” he murmured softly. 

* You needn’t thank God,” I answered, opening my eyes with a 
flash of anger, “ because I’m not.” I knew very well why he was 
thankful !—whew! how I hated him at that moment! 

He started, then came to my bedside. 

I turned over with my back towards him, and pulled the bed- 
clothes about my face. 

“Have you been in bed long, darling?” he asked, anxiously. 
“T am sorry to be late.” 

“ Darling, indeed! hypocrite,” I exclaimed mentally; but aloud 
I only said, “ Do you know what the time is ?—it is past mid- 
night.” 

© Well, I’m truly glad you didn’t sit up, dear” (I had no doubt 
he was); “I met a friend—an old friend, and couldn’t come home 
earlier,” he ended. 

* An old friend, indeed!” I said to myself. Should I ask who 
it was, and see what he would say? not now, at any rate, I would 
wait for daylight. 

“Carrie!” Noreply. “Carrie!” 

I closed my eyes, and feigned the sleep which would not come 
to me. 

Ah! what a night that was. 

Should I tell Harry what I had seen, and ask him to explain to 
me? shouldI? No! I was too proud. If he liked another woman 
better than his wife—I would, I would—what could I do? 

At any rate he should not know what I suffered. How I had 
loved him !—had loved, the past tense fell on my ears with a sad, 
sad sound—the death-knell of our affection. 

In the morning my mind was made up. I would noé tell him 
I had seen him the night before, and I would watch him. 

I got up before he was awake, and dressed in the bath-room to 
avoid conversation. I took my breakfast alone ; then I wandered 
out into the garden—but somehow, with all its beauty, it had 
grown hateful to me. 

Harry came down late. Iwas pretending to pick flowers for my 
vases; he followed me on to the lawn, and placed his hand through 
my arm; but I slipped away from him. He looked at me, and a 
shade of disappointment crossed his face. 

“Is anything the matter?” he asked. 

“ What should be the matter?” I replied. 

“Well, if it’s all right, come and pour out my tea, little 
woman ?” 

* Can’t you do it for yourself? I am busy with my roses.” 
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“ Oh, yes! of course I can,” he answered, turning on his heel ; 
then, with a brighter look, he came towards me. 

“Tt was thoughtful of you, dearest, to set out such a nice little 
supper for me last night. Just like my small wife’s kind heart.” 

I felt as though that heart would break, but I turned my back 
to him, resolved to spoil his pleasure. “Don’t give me more 
credit than I deserve. Mary must have done it!” 

There, I told the story! I had always been called truthful ; 
but I had done it—he should never know. 

I didn’t see his look of disappointment; but I heard it in his 
voice. 

*T would not have eaten it had I known that; I only took it 
because I thought your hands had placed it there—I didn’t want 
it. 

“That was considerate,” I replied, ironically. “One should 
never put oneself to inconvenience, it doesn’t pay, nobody thanks 
you.” 

. Then I turned upon him suddenly. 

“ Who was the friend you met last night, Harry?” raising my 
eyes tohis. How truethey looked with just a shade of sadness in 
them; what a hypocrite he must be, what a consummate hy- 
pocrite ! 

“Tt was an old college chum, dear, to whom I hope to introduce 
you, one day; but he was obliged to leave Fairville by the first 
train this morning, so he said the pleasure must be deferred. He 
is going to Folkestone to-day, and on to Boulogne ; and when he 
returns he is coming to stay a day or two with us. I think you'll 
like him, Carrie. He’s a nice fellow, and a general favourite.” 

“ No doubt,” I said aloud, while my heart repeated, “ hypocrite!” 

He went in alone to his breakfast, and I stayed among my roses 
nursing my wrath. “An old college friend indeed! a college 
friend in petticoats then ; had I not seen him and seen her? seen 
them both together ? bah! it was too disgusting.” 

I went indoors presently and fetched my hat, and essayed to go 
out. 

Harry came after me. “Don’t let’s drift apart, Carrie. If you 
are going ont I will go too.” 

“You can do as you please, of course.” 

“Then I will accompany you.” 

And he did; but, as one person cannot keep up a conversation, 
he might as well have stayed at home. My words were mono- 
syllabic and our walk a failure. Well, the day wore out somehow. 

Harry remained indoors and had tea with me, but when I went 
up to bed, I noticed that instead of going to his dressing-room, he 
went out. | 

I heard the door open and shut. 

After awhile, I extinguished my light and went to the window, 
raised the blind, and looked out. 
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There was nothing to be seen but the outline of my husband’s 
figure standing under the porch, just at the entrance. I could see 
the light of his cigar like a glowworm, and little wreaths of 
ascending smoke. 

I sat down with my forehead against the cool glass. How my 
head ached ! 

Never before had I spent so wretched a night and day, and now 
another wretched night was to follow. How could I sleep, know- 
ing that my Harry was untrue ? 

My Harry! Howcould I call him mine? He was mine only 
in name. 

Why had he gone to smoke in the porch? He had never done 
so before—why? Why? I was soon to be answered. I very 
soon knew why. The figure of a woman glided across the garden. 
Ah! He was expecting her, that was why he had gone out there 
—not to smoke. That had only been an excuse. 

He started off after her, and followed her into that shady path 
among the trees, just where they had gone the night before. 
Tears might have relieved me, but none came—neither tears nor 
prayers were possible for me that night. 

I crept into bed, my heart full of evil thoughts. 

The next night I watched again and saw them. Then she 
came no more. Still Harry continued to wait for her; night 
after night he smoked out there, fair weather or foul, and I 
watched him, while he thought I was in bed and asleep. 

Time went on, and there was no outbreak between me and 
Harry, only we went on drifting further and further apart. He 
had left off trying to win me back, and I—I was biding my 
time, but the volcano was there. 

Vesuvius is not always in eruption. 

One evening the eight o’clock post brought Harry a letter. “It 
is from my friend Chambers,” he said, when he had finished read- 
ing it. “He is coming here to-morrow.” (He did not show me 
the letter.) ‘He is at Folkestone; a line by the last post will 
reach him in the morning to say how glad we shall be to see 
him.” 

“Speak for yourself, my dear,” I replied, sarcastically. 

“T will,” he said, simply, and with a ruffled voice, striking a 
match to light a candle. 

“Tf you wish to write to your friend, perhaps you will kindly 
do so in your own study. I have a headache; I don’t want 
lights.” 

He blew out the match, and left the room without a word. 

I drew an easy chair to the window, and sat looking out into 
the moonlit garden. I heard my husband take his hat down from 
its accustomed peg in the hall. I saw him cross the lawn and go 
= at the gate. Then I fell to thinking of the past, present, and 
uture. 
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The past was gone into shadowland. It had been a bright and 
happy time, but it would never return. 

The present, it was all I could call my own. How was I using 
it ? 

Had I not better have told my husband my suspicions, and 
allowed him the chance of telling me the truth. It was some old 
entanglement, perhaps, from which he had believed himself: free ; 
for my Harry, in the davs of our young love, had whispered to 
me of past fancies and of past follies, and I had forgiven him 
what could not be recalled, because he had trusted me, and 
because I had loved him. 

Why did he not trust me now ? 

The future—I shuddered as I thought of it. I had no hope 
that Harry and I could ever be again what we once had been to 
one another. The idol had fallen from the pedestal upon which I 
had exalted it ; it was shattered; nothing could mend it; no one 
could ever replace it. I hid my face in my hands, and sighed. I 
did not, however, sigh twice, yet I heard another sigh quite close 
to me. 

I started, and I felt my blood curdle. Had anyone poured a 
can of cold water down my spine I could not have shivered more ; 
and then before me stood a tall figure. 

I knew her in a moment, it was Harry’s nocturnal visitor! How 
beautiful she was! my heart sank as I looked at her; she had 
masses of dark hair, which hung about her shoulders. 

Her eyes were dark and luminous her face pale and wan— 
somehow its expression moved me—it was so weary and sad; with 
such a wistful rest-needing look in it. She gazed at me as though 
she would see what Harry’s wife was like ; then she sighed again, 
and glided out at the open window. 

Somehow the anger in my heart against her passed away, and it 
was only with Harry that I could feel indignant. 

How that poor soul must love him, to look like that! What a 
world of despair had been in her pale, worn, beautiful face. Had 
she come to look at me really ? 

Perhaps she had thought me asleep, sitting there so still in the 
moonlight. 

Perhaps she had only wanted to look at the house in which he 
lived. 

Perhaps she had come in expecting to see him; perhaps that 
letter had been from her, and not trom Mr. Chambers; and per- 
haps Harry had gone out to try and stop her from coming, and 
they had missed each other. 

My brain whirled! Perhaps my jealousy had made me mad! 
Perhaps no one had been in here at all. That must be it. No! 
no one had been in; I must have heard the woman’s footsteps 
over the gravel. 

It had been a delusion of my excited brain. Oh, how weary I 
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was—how weary! I didn’t wait for tea. I didn’t stop for any- 
thing. I just crawled upstairs, slipped off my clothes, and crept 
into bed, like the stricken creature I was; but I could not sleep, 
and all my senses seemed to have become merged into one. J 
heard every little sound with a strange acuteness. I heard the 
click of the open gate. I sprang out of bed to see whether she 
was with Harry? She wasn’t, and I crept back wearily. He rang 
for tea: I heard the mumble of his voice; no doubt he was asking 
Mary what had become of me: time was when he would have 
come up to see. 

Pshaw! that was ages ago! 

We had been married nine weeks,and had been at home seven! 
Who could expect love to last seven weeks ? what nonsense ! 

He went to his study, then he went out into the porch. 

I got up and watched him, as I had done for a month—watched 
the light of his cigar, watched the smoke arising from it like a 
Chinese prayer—watched the outline of the figure once so dear, and 
asked myself a home question: Was he less dear now? 

I had tried to hate him, but I couldn’t. I had acted indifference, 
but it would not come; whatever he was, I knew I could never get 
over the affection which had now become my greatest trouble. 

But he should never know it. 

I heard his footstep—he was crossing the gravel—it. was the 
same old story. 

The tall, slight, graceful figure of that woman was coming along 
the path, and my Harry was going to meet her. 

Tears came at last to help me, to soften my heart—came to put 
out that burning voleano which was consuming my soul, and well- 
nigh my reason. 

There was only one thing for me to do. I must leave Harry. 
No one should ever know why. If my parents blamed me I must 
bear their blame ; but I felt that my mother’s arms were the only 
place in which to hide from my sorrow. I forgot to look out any 
more ; I forgot to listen. I only sat with my face hidden in the 
darkness, and wept. All at once a pair of strong arms were 
thrown around me, and I was gathered up to my husband’s breast. 
He held me to him tightly. I saw his face in the moonlight—so 
tender and firm. . 

“My wife—my darling! You are breaking my heart. I will 
know the cause of this estrangement. This cannot go on!” 

“ Oh, Harry,” I cried, “ why, why did you ever marry me ?” 

“Because I loved you, Carrie, and because no other woman 
could ever be my wife.” 

“Then why are you untrue to me?” 

“ Untrue, my wife ?” 

“Harry, you cannot deny it. I have seen you; remember 
that, and do not deny it. Harry, Harry, I cannot bear it any 
longer—we must part.” 
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“ T know you have ceased to care for me, Carrie,” he answered, 
in a sad voice, with a quiver in it, “but, my wife, I cannot part 
from you. I love you with my whole soul. I cannot let you go, 
indeed I cannot.” 

He drew me into his arms yet closer. I felt his heart beat. 
Was it indeed for me that it throbbed so wildly ? 

“ Carrie,” he whispered, “ think of the old days when we talked 
hand in hand in the moonlight, and trusted each other all in all. 
Tell me what is this shadow that lies between us? My darling, 

‘what have I done ?” 

And then in the moonlight I answered him. “ Harry, who is 
the woman you meet—with whom you talk, hidden among those 
trees?” 

He started, and even beneath the moon’s rays I could see his 
face change. 

“J did not know you had seen her, my poor child. I 
have done my best to keep you from knowing it,” he answered. 
“‘T was afraid you would be alarmed. I have told your parents all 
about it, and Dan Chambers is coming here on purpose to help 
me, but we all wanted to prevent you from knowing it. Is that 
all that’s the matter, Carrie? Then let me kiss you, dearest, for 
the shadow is past.” 

“You have not yet told me, Harry, who that woman is?” 

“Have you been jealons of her, my poor pet ? ” 

* Would you like me to be out there night after night talking 
under the trees with a man, Harry ?” I asked, passionately. 

** No, indeed ; ” and he drew me to him yet nearer. “ But we 
never talked, Carrie.” 

“Never talked? Harry, what can you mean?” 

“My wife, you had better wait till to-morrow. You will bear 
the truth better by daylight.” 

*T will know it now,” I answered, firmly. 

“Very well, then I’ll light the candles and wrap you up, for if I 
begin, the story will be a long one.” 

He did so without another word, placed me in an easy chair, 
and sat down opposite to me, and the old bright smile came back 
to his face. 

*So my foolish darling was jealous ?” 

“Had I not cause to be?” 

“No! Carrie, could you be jealous of anyone who is dead ? ” 

“T hardly know. But that does not bear on the case.” 

“Yes it does. Please answer me.” 

“1 think I should have a feeling about it if you had loved her 
more than me.” 

‘But what if I had never loved her at all—never known hereven ?” 

“That’s absurd.” 

“So it is, my darling. Kiss me, for that’s how the case stands. 
In plain words, Carrie, the woman's a ghost!” 
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I uttered a little cry—half gladness, half terror. I understood 
it all now—how my Harry had gone out, night after night, to try 
and get at the bottom of this mystery, and how I had distrusted 
him. How ashamed I felt of my unworthy suspicions ! 

“ Harry,” I said, while the tears came into my eyes, “can you 
ever forgive me? What a wicked little woman I have been!” 

His answer was to—well, never mind what it was. It was very 
convincing, and I felt that life was coming back to me with every 
pulsation of my heart. 

“ And you quite forgive me, Harry?” 

“Quite, wife. But before I let you go, I want a promise from 
you. Never lie down to rest with a secret from your husband of 
any sort, and be assured, he will never keep one from you. Is that 
a bargain, dear ?” 

“Yes; but oh, Harry, you talk of rest. I have never known 
any since that demon of jealousy took possession of me. You 
don’t know what I have suffered, you don’t indeed.” 

“Poor child! Iam sure you have,” he said, with feeling; and 
then, breaking out into a smile, “ surely, no one was ever jealous 
of a ghost before ! ” 

And I joined in his laughter, and then scolded him for his 
mirth. 

“But it is very dreadful, Harry, to live in a haunted house,” I 
continued. 

“T don’t think it is the house, Carrie; only the garden. I have 
seen nothing in the house.” 

“ But J have,” and I told him of the night when I had felt so 
strangely, and how only that very evening I had seen the ghost in 
the drawing-room. 

“Poor child! how frightened you must have been,” he said, 
soothingly. 

“ Indeed I was; but I was so taken up with my trouble about 
you, dear, that it kept no place in my mind. But I shall be 
awfully frightened now I know, yet, the poor soul has such a sad 
and beautiful face, that she is not dreadful after all.” 

“If we cannot ascertain the cause of the apparition, and are 
unable to stop it from coming, I shall give up the house. I will 
not remain here, with the perpetual fear of your being 
frightened.” 

“Poor thing! Ishould like to know her history. She must 
have loved someone very much. And, Harry, I thought that 
someone was you.” 

“ Silly little wife,” but he looked as though he rather liked my 
folly. 

“ Silly little wife,” he repeated. “Well, Dan Chambers knows 
the whole legend. He will be here to-morrow, and he will tell it 
to you from beginning to end.” 

I slept that night, notwithstanding the ghost, for it was the first 
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real rest I had had for a month, for was not my Harry my own 
again? No ghost could take him from me. 

The next morning dawned bright and fine. We rose in good 
time, and after I had made my vases pretty with fresh-gathered 
flowers and done my housekeeping, I went to the station with 
Harry to meet his friend. 

His old college friend, whom he had met on that first night 
when I had given way to my temper and then to my jealousy. I 
found that Harry had asked my parents over to meet Mr. 
‘Chambers—Dan Chambers he called him—but they were not 
coming till a later train. 

Mr. Chambers was very nice, a little older than my Harry, and 
not so good-looking ; but he had a kindly, honest face, which gave 
you confidence in him at once. 

We three got on well together, had lunch, and no end of talk 
about the old days when they were at college, which interested me 
nearly as much as it did themselves. 

We all three went to meet my parents at the station. 

Dear mother, on the way back to the cottage, took me under 
her wing, leaving father free to talk to Harry. 

I knew well enough what it was they had to confabulate over, 
and so did mother, only she thought I didn’t, you see, and she 
drew me away; but I had never kept any secrets from mother, so 
I told her how foolish I had been, and what I had suffered, and the 
tears stood in her gentle eyes. ‘“ Always trust your husband, my 
darling, and teach him to trust you.” 

That was the only blame she gave me, and she held me close 
all the way home. We wandered down to the beach, and threw 
pebbles into the sea, and then went home and prepared ourselves 
for dinner. 

We were a pleasant, merry party, and no one could have thought 
that we had really assembled to talk over the skeleton in our 
cupboard. 

When dessert was on the table, and the wine had been passed 
round, my Harry broke the ice. 

“We have all done our best to keep Carrie out of our ugly 
secret, but she has managed to get at it somehow, without our 
help; so we may discuss the subject openly. 

* We had been three weeks in the house before I had the least 
suspicion of anything being wrong—then, one night, just as we 
were going to bed, after I had extinguished the light, I moved the 
blind aside to look out at the weather, and I saw a figure—the figure 
of a woman, wandering about the garden. I had no time to watch 
her, for I was afraid of alarming Carrie; but somehow I felt at 
once that the woman was not flesh and blood. The next evening 
I wanted to try and ascertain if her ladyship was there again, and 
I told Carrie that I was going for a walk. She did not altogether 
like it,” he continued, smiling at me, “but she has got over it 
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now, haven’t you little woman? Well, who should I meet but 
Dan here, and I told him about what I had seen the night before, 
and asked him to watch with me. 

“*‘Tiving there, are you?’ he answered, with a low whistle. 
‘I’m sorry for you—you’d better turn out at once—you'll only 
frighten your wife to death if you stop. I have had friends before 
who have taken the place. No one can stay there.’ 

«But I have it on lease,’ I said, really distressed. 

“¢ Markham will take it off your hands for a consideration, if you 
promise to keep the matter quiet. No one stays there more than 
amonth. At one time the place was a wilderness; its story was 
known, and no one would live there, even rent free. Then it was 
forgotten, and he did it up, and made it pretty, as you see, and 
strangers came and took it—many came—but no one has ever 
stayed yet. I am going to the “ Queen’s Hotel.” Come with me, 
and I will tell you its story.’ I went, and he told it to me. 

“ Now, Dan, I relinquish the reins to you—you know the ins and 
the outs better than 1 do—drive on.” 

Mr. Chambers looked round with his pleasant, honest smile, and 
began at once. 

** When I was a boy my father lived at Fairville, but it was not 
called Fairville then—I doubt if it had any name at all in those 
far-off days—there certainly was no town whatever, but the bay 
was here of course. 

“My father was the coast-guard officer, and his duty was to 
prevent smuggling. 

“There were not above half-a-dozen houses besides the 
preventive station, and this cottage was one of them. In it there 
lived a man whose name was Lumley. 

* He was said to be a man of really good family, who had fallen 
from his high estate through gambling. He was a devil-me-care- 
looking fellow, tall and aristocratic, with dark curly hair and black 
searching eyes—powerful and strong in frame. 

“He kept a boat—which it was hard to dignify by the name of 
yacht—and he was supposed to run a neat little trade by smug- 
gling; but he had never been caught in the act when my father 
came here. 

“Lumley had one daughter, a most beautiful girl, She was 
like her father, yet unlike him ; for all that was evil in his face 
was lovely and soft in hers. 

“There was yet another inmate of the house—a young man— 
tall and fair, slight of limb, with laughing blue eyes and a sunny 
smile. He was of noble blood: no one knew who he was except 
my father; and he refused to tell even me, although he related 
to we his sad story. 

“One night my father received information that a cargo of smug- 
gled goods was to be landed about a mile from here, and he and 
his men turned out in force. 
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“Tt proved to be Mr. Lumley’s boat, laden with contraband 
oods. 

F “A stiffish fight ensued, and the fair young man was cut down, 
though another of the party, cast in a larger and more powerful 
mould, escaped. Some of the boatmen were wounded, and one or 
two got away. My father heard the confession of that dying man, 
and took his message to his friends. He had fallen in love with 
Madge Lumley, and had followed her father into exile (when dis- 
grace had fallen upon him) for her sake. He had, to please him, 
~ helped him with his nefarious trade, and the very wildness of the 
life had proved pleasant to him. 

“Still, he was only waiting, serving his apprenticeship as one 
may say, for the woman he loved; and in a few short days, Madge 
Lumley would have been his wife. My father pitied the poor 
fellow, and took him to his own house. All he asked was to see 
Madge once more. 

“J was then only a tiny boy, but I undertook to fetch her. I 
crept in among the garden shrnbs, and hid there until I saw her 
in the next room to this; then I tapped on the window. She 
opened it, and I told her that the fair young man was ill, and 
wanted her. She fetched a candle, and gazed in my face. 

“¢T will go with you,’ she answered, ‘ you look honest.’ 

*T heard a loud voice calling her in the house, but she did not 
heed it ; and followed me out into the darkness, alone. 

“She remained with her lover until he died, and the sun was 
rising when I led her home. 

“For her sake, my father let Mr. Lumley alone, and salved his 
conscience by saying that after all, he could not prove that the 
masked man was he, and the fact of the boat being his, was no 
proof either. 

“My father went up to London by the coach, and came back at 
night in a private travelling carriage, drawn by four horses. I 
saw the gentleman who accompanied him, and alighted from it. 
My father called him ‘My Lord, and he wept, when he saw the 
fair young man. 

“Then they threw some dark wraps round his body, and bore it 
to the carriage ; and the old gentleman clasped my father’s hand, 
and thanked him, and the horses were again dashing back towards 
London. 

“That was all I ever knew about it, except that I often crept into 
the garden to look at Madge Lumley. 

“She was always sitting where I had first seen her, with her pale, 
sad face gazing before her, and that wistful look, which I shall 
never forget. I made acquaintance with the little maid who 
waited upon her, and learnt from her that she always sat thus, or 
wandered restlessly about the garden ; and the little maid said she 
thought her mind would go if something were not soon done to 
change the current of her thoughts. She had never spoken to her 
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father since the night on which her lover had died, and he had 
grown rough with her. 

“Tate one evening, the little maid came to our house with a 
scared face, and told us that her mistress had taken her own life, 
with a pistol which had belonged to her lover. 

“They had found her upon the ground, cold and stiff. She must 
have been dead some hours. 

“ We sent at once for the nearest civil authorities, which caused 
some delay, and when we reached the house, the doors were 
locked. We broke them open; but all we found to bear out the 
little servant’s story, was a pool of blood, for the man who called 
himself Mr. Lumley was gone, and so was the body of his 
daughter. 

“ For years after the house remained uninhabited, and the fisher- 
men, who passed by it at night, said they saw her wandering in 
the garden. 

* Then my father died. I left the little place for school, and 
never visited it again until I had grown to manhood, when I found 
that the old story had been remembered by those who had for- 
merly known Madge Lumley, but that another generation had 
arisen, who ‘ knew not Joseph.’ 

“The house had gone into the hands of a man named Markham, 
who was having it thoroughly done up, and as it had been un- 
inhabited for twenty years, it needed it. 

**‘ The fishermen and boatmen shook their heads, and told the old 
tale, but strangers came and took the cottage. Again and yet 
again it was let, but not for long. A man I knew rented it, and 
said he would live it down, but he didn’t. Madge Lumley’s sad, 
pale face was too much for him, and you'll find it too much for 
you. You had better leave the house before worse comes of it.” 

«“ What became of the poor girl’s body ?” asked my father. He 
was a practical man, was my father. 

“Can’t say. She was supposed to have been buried somewhere 
in the premises by her father.” 

“ And what became of him ?” 

* No one ever knew.” 

“ What can she want, walking about here night after night ?” 
I asked, pitifully. “Just as we thought we were so comfortably 
settled, too.” 

“She only comes when the moon is at the full, as it was when 
she gave up her life,” answered Mr. Chambers. 

** What does she do, Harry, when you follow her?” 

“She seems to be leading me somewhere, and then, all of a 
sudden, under those trees, she vanishes. We will all watch for 
her to-night. The moon is now at the full.” 

We did so. 

Mother and I sat at the window, and the three gentlemen 
remained outside. 
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The same scene was enacted which I had witnessed before so 
many times. 

The figure came gliding across the garden, and they followed 
her into the shadow of the overhanging trees, where, after a time, 
she vanished. It cast a gloom on us all. 

My mother kissed me with feeling. 

“I’m so sorry, Carrie, but seeing’s believing. You must give 
up the house.” 

“T am afraid we must,” said Harry, with a sigh. 

Then we had some refreshment, and bade each other good night. 

I could not sleep much. I was thinking over Mr. Chambers’ 
story. 

“Harry,” I said, the moment he opened his eyes in the 
morning, “I have found out what Madge Lumley wants. It is 
Christian burial.” 

Harry talked my idea over with Mr. Chambers, and mentioned 
the fact that she always led him to one spot. 

Surely it was there she had been buried. And they determined 
to dig up the place: and there, not very deep down, they found a 
skeleton. 

The bones were carefully collected, and placed in a box. Harry 
then went to see our clergyman, who said he would do his best to 
help us. That evening the box was conveyed to the churchyard 
and interred, the clergyman himself being present and reading 
over it a portion of the burial service. Again we watched for the 
figure in the moonlight, but Madge Lumley appeared to us no 
more. She lay in consecrated ground, and her spirit was at rest. 
We kept our secret, however, for a little while, and Harry, with 
my father and Mr. Chambers, had an interview with Mr. Markham, 
threatening to expose him for perpetually letting this house which 
nobody could live in. He then said he would sell it, and have 
nothing more to do with it, and Harry bought it for £800. After 
this he told him how we had laid his ghost. Of course he would 
not believe it, and he and Harry parted, each satisfied with his 
bargain. We placed a little marble cross over the grave, with just 
her Christian name, “ Madge,” and all that we added was these 
words, on the headstone, “ Jesu Mercy,” and at her feet, “ R.I.P.” 

Ten years have passed since then. We are still in our cottage 
by the sea. Harry and I have never had another misunderstanding, 
for if anything seems wrong, when we go to our room at night, we 
tell each other hand in hand, and the cloud passes away. 

Our children are growing up around us, and we are more than 
contented. My two dear old grey-heads yet live, thank God! and 
still they are lovers. I really think my Harry and I will be the 
same when, like them, we go dowm the vale of life together. We 
are beginning to get aged alx@ady. I pulled out my first grey 
hair yesterday. 


END OF or XXXII. 
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